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‘THE ECCLESIASTICAL AND VOLUNIARY 

RINCIPLES TESTED. 


Extract from a Review of “A Plea for Voluntary 
_ Associations,” contained in the January number of 
‘the Biblical Repertory. 

* The people of God then, or the church in the 
wide sense of the term, are bound. to do all they. 
can to evangelize the world. One of the most im- 
portant means to be employed for this purpose is 
the sending abroad, among the destitute and heath- 
en, preachers of the gospel. In conducting this 
work there is a part which the church in her'or- 
ganized capacity is alone authorized to perform, 
and there isa secular part which may be performed 
either by voluntary associations, or by Boards ec- 
clesiastically appointed and controlled. Our de- 
cided preference is for the latter; and it is a 
preference which every year’s experience tends 
to confirm. But let us hear the objections which 
our author has to urge against such ecclesiastical 
organizations. 

~1. “For church courts to assume the controul 
and direction of missionary operations and disburse- 
ments,” he tells us, “is an attempt to subject to 


 eoclegiastical legislation that which the great head 


of the church has left to the unbiassed decision of 
every man’s conscience. .... -, .. He has not 
authorized any ecclesiastical tribunal to assess the 
amount of each one’s contribution, nor to prescribe 
the objects or modes of its administration,” &c. &c. 
This objection is founded on a mere assertion, and 
on a most extraordinary one. The appointment of 
a Board of missions, by a church court, involves an 
act of legislation as to the amount of each one’s 
contribution, and makes alms-giving a matter of | 
law ! Do, then, the Boards of Missions and Educa- 
tion assess the amount of every man’s donations? 
Are the contributions to those Boards less sponta- 
neous than those given to the Home Missionary 
Society? We cannot imagine on what class of read- 
ers the author expected this argument to operate. 
2. “ There is no enactment in the Bible, enjoin- 
ing it on the church, assuch, in her organized form, 
by her judicatories, to evangelize the world.” The 
author here, as so often elsewhere, loses himself in 
vague generalities. Is it not the business of the 
church, by her judicatories, to ordain and install 
rs and send out evangelists? And are not 
these of all means the most important for evangel- 
izing the world? The broad proposition as stated 
by the writer is at variance with his own opinions, 
and those of every body else, as far as we know. 
A little discrimination would have saved him from 
this mistake. ‘There are certain things in carry- 
ing on the great work of spreading the gospel, 
which the church, in her organized form and by her 
judicatories, is not bound to perform, and there are 
certain other things which she can do in no other 
way. The secular part of the work of missions, as 
stated above, belongs to the former class. The 
mere collection and disbursement of funds, and at- 
tention to the secular-business connected with mis- 
sionary operations, may ‘be performed either by 
persons ecclesiastically appointed, or by single in- 
dividuals, or by voluntary associations, as may, in 
any given case, appear most desirable. But that 
the church, in her organized capacity, has nothing 
to do in the matter, is a most grievous error. How 
low a conception of the church as an organized so- 
ciety does.this objection betray! The organization 
which Christ and his apostles have ordained, is to 
be set aside, and all its most important duties, ac- 


cording to this doctrine, are to be assumed by soci- 


eties of inan’s devising. . 


As to the question of expediency, we have the 
following arguments against ecclesiastical organi- 
zations. 1. “* That our church, as such, in her 
highest court, is not well adapted, by the mode of 
her organization, to superintend and direct the 
work of missions, either faithfully or efficiently.” 
The reasons assigned for this statement are, that 
the members come from a distance, are frequently 
changed, are not familiar with the business, are 
incuinbered with other affairs, &c. The little 
plausibility which belongs to this argument is due 
toa fallacy, which we presume no reader can fail 
to detect. The author unfairly institutes an im- 
plied comparison between the General Assembly 
and the more permanent Boards, or executive com- 
mittees of voluntary societies. 
should be between the Assembly and the Home 
Missionary Society itself. The Assembly does not 
enter into the details of conducting missions, it is 
merely the appointing, and controlling body. The 

uestion, therefore, is, which is worthy of most re- 
liance as an appointing body, the representatives of 
all the churches, or a promiscuous assembly collec- 
ted from all parts of the Union, for a few days in 


the city of New York, and whose members owe 


their seats and votes to the mere payment of a sub- 
scription ? Had we, or any one else, attempted to 
undervalue the Home Missionary Society on the 
ground that it was impossible, that a number of 
men coming from a distance, remaining together 
but a few hours, practically ignorant of the busi- 
ness, changed more or less every year, could be 


competent to conduct the complicated and delicate 


work of domestic missions, what would the friends 
of the American Home Missionary Society think of 
such an argument? Would they not say that we 
know better, that we know very well that it is not 
the fluctuating subscribers collected for a few hours 
at the “ Business Meeting of the Society,” that 
really conduct the work of missions ; but that this 
anatter is committed to a corps of able and efficient 
men always at their post, and devoted in whole or 
in part to the business? Would they not tell us 
that the Society was the mere appointing and con- 
trolling body, authorized to redress grievances and 
correct abuses should any such arise? With the 
same propriety we may ask this writer and his 
friends, if they do not know that their argument, 
as above stated, is no less unfair and deceptive! 
Whether they are not aware that the Board and 
its executive committee appointed by the Assein- 
bly, are as permanent as their own, and as much 
conversant with the work of missions? We think 
the General Assembly need not shrink from a com- 
parison with the Home Missionary Society. The 
members of the former are ordained ministers of 
the gospel and ruling elders of the churches, men 
whose moral and religious character has received 
the sanction of their Christian brethren in various 
forms. The members of the latter may be, and 
we have no doubt are, very good men, but who 
they are, it is hard to tell. Any one who will 
comply with the rules as to subscription, &c., no 
matter what his character, has as much right to 
vote, as the best and wisest members of the body. 
Again, which is the most promiscuous, fluctuating, 
and uncertain body? Which has the best opportu- 
nity of knowing and inspecting the conduct of the 
men whom they appoint ? Does not overt one know 
that the meetings of the society are iittle more 
than matters of form, that every thing is arranged 
beforehand, and managed by the executive commit- 
tee? This, from the nature of the case, must be the 


course of things.* The. promiscuous 
yn oll hours every year, 
to imspect very minutely the complicated 
ings of their agents for the preceding twelve 
months. We are not ing these considera- 
tions as arguments against the Home Missionary 
Society, but as proof of the unsoundness of. the ob- 


pone urged by its friends against ecclesiastical 


‘There is one point in which we are ready to ad- 
mit that the advantage is with the Home Misaion- 
ary Society. Its members are its friends; where- 
as, in the General Assembly, we have foes as well 
as friends. Those who attend the meetings of the 
former are supposed to be in honour and honesty 
bound to co-operate in promoting its success. 
Whereas, members of the Assembly feel at liberty 
to do all they can to embarrass the operations of 
the Board of Missions. ‘This ‘we acknowledge is a 
great disadvantage, but it arises, we must be per- 
mitted to think and say, from the exceedingly im- 
i conduct of the opponents of that Board. So 
ong asa rene} of the church wishes there should 
be a Board of Missions appointed by the General 
Assembly, so long is it the duty of the minority to 
allow it unembarrassed operation. If the majority 
of the churches and of the Assembly are of opinion 
that, under all the circumstances of the case, the 
Board should cease to exist, Jet them so decree. 
But it is evidently most unworthy conduct for a 
minority, by combination and by the secrecy of the 
ballot, to endeavour to harass and embarrass a 
Board they have not the courage or power openly 
to destroy. Of all the proceedings of the Home 
Missionary party in the last Assembly, the attempt 
to place in the Board of Missions men known to be 
inimical to its very existence, is certainly one of 
the most dishonourable. And what renders the 
fact the more humiliating and the more alarming, 
is, that they were able to muster nearly their whole 
strength to accomplish this object. ‘The votes in 
favour of the condidates unfriendly to the Board 
amounted to 125, while the vote against Dr. Mil- 
ler’s resolution was but 122, and that against the for- 
mation of a foreign Missionary Board only 111. Let 
us turn the tables. Let us suppose a number of men 
by te payment of three dollars, or whatever the sub- 
scription may be, to become members of the Home 
Missionary Society, and to watch their opportunity 
at some annual meeting, and vote out the present ex- 
ecutive committee, and supply its place with men de- 
cidedly hostile to the existence of the Society, what 
would be the feelings of the religious community 
in view of such conduct? The indignation of every 
man would be roused, and the impropriety 
would rebound on its authors. We cannot see in 
what respect the conduct of the 125 members of 
the last Assembly, just referred to, is less deserving 
of disapprobation. 


2. Our author proceeds thus:—‘‘ We maintain 
that Boards thus constituted, and acting under so 
wonderful a sanction of what isso little understood, 
are the most irresponsible bodies that could be de- 
vised. They are responsible to the public only 
through the General Assembly, and that body 
gathered from all parts of the land, changing every 
year, &c. &c.*” This argument is an inference 


from the preceding, and must stand or fall with it. 


If we have shown the fallacy of objecting to the 
Assembly as an appointing and controlling body, 
for characteristics which it ” 
though in a less degree, with the appointing body 
of the executive committee of the Home Mission- 
ary Society, there is little reason to say much on 
this objection. In what way is that executive 
committee responsible to the public for the man- 
agement of its funds, and conduct of its agents? 
Only through the transient, fluctuating, promis- 
cuous, inexperienced body of subscribers who may 
happen to assemble at an annual meeting. If the 
public are dissatisfied, they may indeed withdraw 
their support, and this is the only effectual check. 
But are not the Assembly’s Boards responsible in pre- 
cisely the same way? If they act improperly, will 
not the public withhold their contributions? And 
is not the General Assembly as likely to be vigi- 
lant in detecting abuses, and is it not as competent 
for this purpose as the transient annual meetings 
of the Home Missionary Society? In our opinion, 
the advantage in this comparison is decidedly in 
favour of the Assembly. Its members are known; 
they are the representative of the churches. The 
members of the other are in general unknown. 
Any one may join them, they are commonly self- 
appointed and self-delegated. As all Boards are 
liable to abuses, the question is, whether such a 
body as the Assembly, or such an one as the Home 
Missionary Society is best constructed to detect 
and correct them? Can any one doubt on this 
point? The Assembly must assume the com- 
plexion, not of any one party or section in the 
church, but must represent all parties and all sec- 
tions. Is such a body likely to be less vigilant in 
watching the conduct of its servants, than one 
which is composed almost exclusively of men of 
one way of thinking, and one party? Has the Se- 
cretary of the one Board as free a scope for party 
management as the Secretary of the other? Can 


the one meet the General Assembly with the same 


the other can meet his assembled subscribers at an 
annual meeting? Will the latter find any Mr. 
Jessup, or Dr. Peters, or Dr. Patton there, to recast 
up his figures, to sift with jealous eye his state- 
ments, to examine to what field he sends his mis- 


As far then as responsibility to the churches, and 
security for good management are concerned, we 
think there can be no comparison between the 
two institutions. 


3. “ By conducting all her concerns ecclesiasti- 
cally, the judicatories of the church would be 
loaded with an amount of property and of secular 
business, which would endanger her spirituality. 
The concentration, therefore, in these courts, of 
so much ecclesiastical and pecuniary power, is 
both inexpedient and perilous.” The author, still 
further to alarm his readers, makes the following 
monstrous supposition: ‘“ Suppose that in addition 
to this (its ecclesiastical authority) the Assembly 


‘posseses the property and pecuniary patronage of 


the whole church, and how tremendous must be 
the power of this judicatory.” He then asks, as 
well he may, *“ Who would not fear before this 
Assembly ?” Does then the writer believe that it 
is proposed to invest the Assembly with the whole 
property of the church? The whole force of this. 
representation is founded upon the assumption, 
that the funds contributed for education and mis- 
sionary purposes, come into the treasury of the Ge- 
neral Assembly, and are subject to its control. He 
knows, however, that the Boards‘of Education and 
Missions, has each a treasury distinct from that of 
the General Assembly ; and that the funds con- 
tributed to these Boards are received and paid out 
without any intervention of the Assembly in the 
business. The writer speaks as though these vast 
permanent investments were to be held by the As- 
sembly, which might tempt “the cupidity” of its 
members. Whereas almost all the funds in ques- 
tion are the annual contributions of the churches 
which hardly remain a day in the treasury of the 
Boards, and which are given only so long as the 
churches have confidence in their faithful distribu- 
tion. The power of the Assembly is hardly appre- 
ciably increased by the mere right of appointing 
the members of this Board, and then adjourning 
and dispersing itself among the churches, to be re- 
newed the next year by new members, fresh from 
the Presbyteries, and possessing their confidence. 
The pecuniary power of the American Board of 
Commissioners, though a close corporation, with 
its income of from one to two hundred thousand 
* A gentleman who was present at an anniversary 
of one of the large national societies, was accosted by 


Managers chosen if he did not vote. Being informed 
by the gentleman that he was not a member, the offi- 
cer threw a handful of tickets into the hat and walked 
off.. This is an illustration of the degree of responsi- 
bility felt by the members of such societies. They are 
sensible the bysiness all rests with the officers. 


hope of ready acquiescence in all his doings, as} 


one of the officers, and told there would be no Board of 


dollars, is next to nothing, and that of the Assem- 
bly is, if possible, still less. | 

Whatever danger there is of a money power be- 
coming connected with missionary enterprizes, it 
is far greater in to the Home Missionary 
Society than to the General Assembly. The latter 
body is renewed every year; it must take the 
character of the whole church, and cannot become 
corrupt until the church is so. The former, is far 
less certain in its character, being composed of the 
subscribers for the time being, who may happen to 
meet in New York. As the Secretary and offi- 
cers of the Home Missionary Society can manage 
their annual meetings with greater ease and cer- 
7 than the secretary and officers of the Board 
the danger of abuse and malversation is greater in 
the one case than in the other. We think, how- 
ever, such arguments are unbecoming and unwise. 
The wicked are sufficient] y disposed, without being 
excited to it by Christians, to cry out about the 
danger of ecclesiastical authority, and the pecu- 
niary power of religious institutions. And we re- 
gret that in repelling such erguments we should 

> forced even to appear to recriminate. 

4, His last argument is founded on a distrust 
“of the relative efficiency of formal ecclesiastical 
organizations.” In conducting this, as in all the 
preceding arguments, we find our author present- 
ing the numerous, cumbrous General Assembly in 
contrast with the compact and alert Boards of vo- 
luntary societies; instead of comparing the 
of the one with that of the other. We are ata 


society. 


issions can control the General Assembly, so | 


where 
sible 


guilty of 


parallel. 


in con 
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him. It is to them he is 
t disc of his official duties, 


and to them he is bound to report. For any set of 
men to assume this direction, supervision and con- 
troul of such licentiates and ministers, is a direct 
interference with the rights of Presbyteries. If 
then the Home Missionary Society practically as- 
sumes the direction and supervision of its four or 
six hundred misssionaries, if it regards them as its 
missionaries, sent by it, determined directly or in- 
directly as to the place or character of their 
labours by its authority or influence, and demand- 
ing accountability to that society or its committee, 
whatever be the theory of the matter, it is a prac- 
tical subversion of the whole system of our Church. 
It may be replied to all this that the Board of 
Missions — by the General Assembly, are 
e same kind of interference with the 
rights. and duties of ecclesiastical courts. To this 
we answer, even admitting such to be the fact, it 
does not mend the matter. 
make one right. But we deny that the cases are 
The Assembly’s Board is an ecclesiasti- 
cal — It ig the mere organ of the Assembly | of the Society itself! This is not a purpose to be 
ucting missions. All its members are ap- | announced to his unsophisticated and pious lay-as- 
pointed by that body, avd its acts in the premises |sociates. Their co-operation might be secured 
are virtually the acts of the Assembly. 
sembly has “a constitutional and inherent right,” | of their measures, than on the wants and wishes of | 
as this author admits, to conduct missionary opera- 
tions, it must have the authority to commit this 
business to a Board of its own appointment. In| the society in which the controul is vested, is un- 
order to prove this point, it is not necessary to at-| certain, fluctuating, and unknown. Can any one 
tribute to the Assembly the inordinate powers | tell who constituted the Jast annual meeting or 
loss to imagine why a Board appointed by the Ge-| claimed for it on several recent occasions, by | predict who will constitute the next? Can any 
neral Assembly might not be as active as if ap-|our New School brethren. 
pointed by the same men asseinbled as a voluntary | to create a Presbytery without the concurrence |or Congregational? 
The Boards of the Assembly are not so|of the Synod, we were told glorious things of 


T'wo wrongs can never 


If the As- 


When they wished 


hens Again, it is dangerous, because pre-eminen 
ly irresponsible. This irresponsibility arises from 
various sources ; the fact that it is not an offi- 
cial influence conferred by law, that it is intangible 
and secret, that those who wield it are ind dent 
of those on whom it operates. It is lodged in the 
hands of those who are not appointed by the church 
or responsible to it; of men who owe their station 
to votes of a society composed of persons of various 
denominations, who may be decidedly hostile to 
what the majority of our church considers its best 
interests. All that we have already said to show 
that a society, composed as the Home Missionary 
Society is, is far less safe and efficient as an ap- 
pointing and controlling body than the General As- 
sembly, goes to prove the peculiar irresponsibility 
of the influence of which we are now speaking. 
Can it be doubted that if the Secretary of that So- 
ciety had formed the purpose of doing all he could 
to influence the theological character of particular 
alages. cabs and to controul their course of policy, 
e might prosecute this purpose long and effectu- 
ally without exciting the notice or animadversion 


without their ever conceiving of any other bearing 


the destitute. 
Besides, this influence is irresponsible, because 


one know whether the majority was Presbyterian 
Whether they were from 
New-Haven or East-Windsor? Our author has 


1. Our first seeurity is, that we may inatract ome! 
ex- 


delegate to the convention. Whether this be 


right undoubtedly belongs toa Presbytery, or the mi- 
nority of a Presbytery to instruct, if it sees proper; 
and thus though at a distance ourselves, we may 
have a voice in the council to determine on the 
best plan of action as we may view it. 

2. Another security is, that we can select a 
delegate whose.sentiments we know, and in whose 
judgment and prudence we have confidence, _ 

3. Another security is that the men, who will 
compose this convention, will have the scriptural 
purity and true interests of the church deeply at 

eart. 

New-school men may believe they are doing 
good, but they are not sincere Presbyterians. But 
the men, who will compose this convention, while 
they justly claim all the good intentions the others 


terians, and all their efforts therefore wil] be roma 
upon the desire and intention of making our 
church purely Presbyterian. And ‘while Old- 
school men hold our Confession of Faith in its. 
simple, unexplained form, there is a “ frame-work” 
thrown around an Old-school convention, that will 
keep it from getting far out of the right mode of 
action. 
For consistency’s if not for truth’s sake, the 
must desire to adopt a Presbyterian, Confession of 
Faith, mode of procedure. 
Those who desire a convention are frequently 
taunted and misrepresented. LEpithets neither 
mild, nor courteous are heaped upon them with a 
liberal profusion. 

ut ridicule is not argument, nor is sarcasm to 
deter us from pursuing a steady, open, and fearless 


much behind others in their efficiency as to give|the power of the Assembly; it was represented | undertaken to*present his objections to ecclesiasti- | course. Among other things, it is said that a con- 


this objection either much plausibility or much 
e must be permitted to leave for a moment 


turn, the office of objectors. We have always 


nions. 


to decided preference. To this class belong the 
that of missions. 
briefly some of the grounds of this opinion. 


In the first place, the object of these societies is 
strictly ecclesiastical as well as denominational. 
Every church has its peculiar system of opinions 
and form of government, which it is bound to pre- 
serve and extend. And in order to effect this ob- 


ssesses in common, |Ject it is necessary that it should have under its 


own direction the means employed for its accom- 
plishment. Of these means beyond all comparison 
the most important are the education of ministers, 
and the organization and support of churches. 
The men who decide where and how the rising 
ministry are to be educated, and who determine 
where they are to go when their education is com- 
pleted, have the destiny of the church in their 
hands. This being the case, is it wonderful that 
each denomination should wish not only to have 
this matter under their own controul, but confided to 
persons of its own selection? Is it wonderful that 
Presbyterians and Episcopalians should decline 
committing their candidates to the care of Congre- 
gationalists or Baptists? Or that that they should 
be uneasy at seeing their churches supplied with 
ministers by a society in which some other denomi- 
nation than their own, has an equal or controlling 
influence? On the contrary, would not indiffer- 
ence on these points argue a strange and criminal 
unconcern about what they profess to regard as the 
truth and order of God? We consider, therefore, 
the extension of the principle of united action by 
voluntary societies to cases affecting the vital in- 
terests of separate denominations fraught with evil. 
Even if these sects ought to be indifferent to their 
respective peculiarities, they are not, and the at- 
tempt to deal with them as though they were, | 
must excite ill-will and strife. 


and Missionary Societies do nothing but provide 
and sustain men to be examined and installed by 
the judicatories of the several denominatons, is 
very far from being satisfactory. The mere right 
to examine before Presbytery the candidates for 
ordination is not the only security which the 


wishes that by their previous training, they should 


rience alike demonstrate that the perfunctory ex- 
amination before an ecclesiastical body is altogether 
an inadequate barrier to the admission of improper 
men into the ministry, and that by far the most 


But the comparison | sionaries, or from what sources he derives them ?| important security lies in the education and se- 


lection of the ministers themselves, If these mat- 
ters are committed to other hands, every thing is 
given up. 

Again, the office assumed by these societies in- 


of ecclesiastical courts. This may be inferred 
from what has already been said. One of the most 
important duties of the church in her organized 
capacity is the preservation of the truth. It is her 
business to see that faithful men are introduced 
into the ministry and set over her congregations. 
To discharge this duty properly, she must do more 
than merely examine men prepared and sent forth 
by other hands. She must herself see to their 
education and mission. These are in a great 
measure strictly ecclesiastical functions, which, to 
say the least, it is incongruous for societies com- 
posed for the most part of laymen, and without any 
ecclesiastical appointment or supervision to per- 
form. Indeed it is one of the anamolies of the 
times, that laymen should be the great directors 
and controllers of theological education and domes- 
tic missions. 

We have already remarked thet there are in 
the work of missions two distinct functions, the 
one ecclesiastical, the other secular. The one 
must be performed by church courts; the other 
may be performed by others. To the former be- 
long the ordination, mission, direction, and super- 
vision of evangelists; the latter the mere provl- 
sion of the ways and means, and the administra- 
tion of them. ‘There is a great difference between 
theory and practice on this subject. According to 
theory the committee of the Home Missionary 
Society may be the mere almoners of the churches’ 
bounty. ‘hey profess simply to stand at the door 
of the treasury to receive applications from feeble 
congregations and presbyteries. This is all very 
well. But if in practice they go much farther 
than this, and assume the direction of ecclesiasti- 
cal persons, deciding where they are to labour, in- 
structing them as to the discharge of their official 
duties, and requiring their missionaries to report 
to them on all these points, then do they assume 
the rights and privileges of an ecclesiastical court ; 
they usurp an authority and power which do not 


exercise. People may cry out againstall this as high 
churchism. It is Presbyterianism. And if they 
dislike it let them renounce it and the name; but 
do not let them under the guise of Presbyterians 
undermine the whole fabric. There can be no 
doubt, that according to the system of our church, 
the contro] of ecclesiastical persons rests with ec- 
clesiastical courts. Every licentiate and minister 
is under the direction of his own Presbytery, and 


There are other cases in which volun-| right to conduct missions belon 
tary societies of a denominational character may | ries, to Synods, and to the 
be either indispensable or highly desirable. On| Either or all of these bodies may attend to this} than be exposed to the uncertainty and instability | and without mental reservation have adopted the 
the other hand there are cases for which eccle-| business while actually in session, or they may | ofa voluntary society. Itistime for the advocates | Standards of our Church, and who only wish all 
siastical organizations appear to us to be entitled | refer the matter to a committee to do it for them. | of voluntary institutions tobe ashamed of appealing | others to do the same and teach accordingly, or 
Again all analogy is in favour of the possession of| tothe American Board, whose organization is a | leave the Church. 

work of educating ministers of the Gospel, and | this right; analogies derived from the Church of | most pointed. condemnation of their favourite prin- 
We shall proceed to state very | Scotland, from the action of our own Assembly in| ciple. 

similar cases, (as in the constitution of Boards for 
the government of theological seminaries, &c.) and | fluence is its concentration in the hands of a few | as they stand opposed to the truth as our 
It is a matter of every day’s | persons. 
occurrence, that all these bodies commit certain| from its organization, and from the short time 
duties to be performed in their name and by their | which it remains in session, can have little over- | dizement at the expense of New-school men, for 
authority to boards or agents of their own appoint- | sight or controul over the operations of its officers. | the matter at issue has no bearing on self-advance- 
The objection that if the Assembly can | These officers are, in fact, almost the sole deposito- 
confide the work of missions to a Board, they may | ries of the whole of the power which arises from | concerned, it is of no possible consequence to a 
commit the hearing of appeals, &c. is about as/| the employment of numerous agents, the disburse- 
forcible as the objection that if Parliament or Con- | ment of thousands of dollars, and the support of 
gress can appoint a Board of public works or navy | hundreds of ministers. And just in proportion to 
commissioners, they may appoint a committee to| their facilities for controlling the society to which } 
pass bills through all the stages of legislation. | they belong, are their independence and irresponsi- 
Besides, this is a point which has been settled by | bility. 

i ene and uncontested decisions of the Assem- 


ment. 


bl 


others. 


power. 


preservation.” 


from political bodies. 


breach of the constitution ? 


Who contested the passage 
Who ever dreamed, before the 


The answer to this objection, that the Education | domestic missions and the education of candidates 
for the ministry, is the power which they possess. 


We are aware that the use of this argument is 
apt to excite suspicion against those who employ 
it. But the truth ought to be looked at dispassion- 
ately, and allowed its proper influence as estimated 
by reason, and not by an excited imagination, or 
church needs for the fidelity of her ministers. She | distempered feeling.* We say then that the power 
possessed by these societies is inordinate and dan- 
be made acquainted with her doctrines, and be-| gerous. It is a power in the first place to controul 


come attached to her order. Reason and experi- | the theological opinions of candidates by the direc- 
tion of their whole professional education; and in 


the second place by means of these candidates thus | ™ ; 
prepared, extensively and materially to influence | Sionary, as well as other questions, we are sure it 
the character and action of the Church. It is in 
the power of the Home Missionary Society, or of | of the churches. 
its Executive Committee, to determine what cha- 
racter, as to doctrine and policy, a large portion of 
our Presbyteries shall assume. This cannot always 
be done at once, but by asteady purpose and a gra- 
volves an encroachment on the rights and duties | dual progress it may be more or less rapidly ac- 
complished. And this progress will not be slow, 
if three, six, or ten ministers are ordained at one 
time, by one Presbytery, and then sent to one 
neighbourhood. 
talent for management, in this manner to decide 
the complexion of any Presbytery where there are 
many new and feeble congregations. 

But further, this power enters our judicatories, | 
and is there brought to bear on questions of doc- 
trine, of order and discipline. 
merely indirectly from the ascendancy obtained in 
congregations and presbyteries, but from the influ- 
ence which the prominent friends and officers of 
these societies possess over those conneeted with 
them. In assuming the existence of such influence, 
we make no disparaging reflection on those who 
are the subjects of it, beyond the assumption that 
they are men of like passions and infirmaties with 
It is no reflection to assume that a set of 
men who owe their support to the kindness or 
agency of another set, and who have the natural 
feeling of obligation which arise from this fact, and 
who are open to the usual innocent and even ami- 
able sentiments which arise from association and 
co-operation, should be led to act with their bene- 
facturs and to follow them as their natural leaders. 
We say this is a dangerous power, because it is 
apt to be unobserved. 
authority of a prelatical bishop ascertained and 
limited by law, of an officer who has been elected 
for the very purpose of being the depository of this 
But it is an incident, a perquisite, a mat- 
that reason, the less real, or the less extensive. It! gov; t pursuing it uni ; : 
is dangerous, moreover, because it arises out of the 
church, and yet is made to bear upon all its inter- 
nal opetations. It is not the influence which supe- 
riority of wisdom, experience, piety or talent bes- 
tows on one member of a judicatory above his fel- 
lows; but it is an influence which cannot be met 
and counteracted within the sphere of its opera- 
Tight, *The writer with unwonted frankness, on pp. 180, 
18], gives us to understand that one great reason why 
his friends resisted the organization of a Board of 
Foreign Missions by the General Assembly was the 
dread of the power it would give their opponents. The 
majority acted, he tells us, from the instinct of “ self 


It would require little skil] or 


This results not 


t is not the acknowledged 


He moreover clearly intimates, that 


the desire of power was the great motive which actu- 
ated the advocates of such a Board. Their profeS8sions 
rest of pious and benevolent motives, he very clearly regards 
is bound to’ gé where they send him, and to stay as entirely hypocritical, es 


Finally, another dangerous feature of this influ- 


We have already seen that the Society, 


It may be said that this influence must exist 


; almost from the beginning. Almost from the first | somewhere, if not in the hands of the officers of the 
moment of its organization the Assembly has had. a| Home Micsionary Society, that it will fall to those 
standing Committee of Missions, which did not cease | of the Boards of the General Assembly. 
to exist when the Assembly adjourned. In the year | exist, then, it is of the first importance that it 
1828 the Assembly resolved, that the Board of Mis- | should be su¥jected to every 
sions have the power to establish missions—to select, | the strictest accountability. We believe, however, 
appoint and commission missionaries,—and in gen- | from the difference of their organization, especially 
eral to manage the missionary operations of the | as it relates tothe Board of 
General Assembly. 

of this resolution ? 
meeting of the late Assembly, of declaring it aj is more natural, and safe, more closely watched 
We cannot here pur- | and guarded, when exercised by men appointed by 
sue this subject. It is clear however, as we/| the church in her organized capacity, than when 
think, that the Board of Misssions, and Committee | wielded by the hands of irresponsible voluntary 
of the Home Missionary Society, stand in very | societies. 

different relations to the business of missions ; that 
what in the one is decided infringement on the | have any bearing on the American Board of Com- 
rights and duties of ecclesiastical courts, may | missioners for Foreign Missions. 
have a very different character in the other. 


It has already been intimated that one great ob- on; 
jection to voluntary societies for the purpose of] entertaining for it the highest respect and confi- 


If it must 


bie check, aud to 


ucation, the power 
in the one case is far less than it is in the other. 
And we have already said enough to show that it 


It will be seen that few of our arguments 


We cheerfully 
admit that our objections to this institution are far 
less strong, and that:they do not interfere with our 


dence. It 1s only by a strange solecism that this 
society is called a voluntary association; it has, in 
fact, less of the character than any similar institu- 
tion in our land, though it seems on this account 
to forfeit none of the esteem of those who are for- 
ever insisting on the necessity and excellence of 
the voluntary principle. The power of this society 
is comparatively small, and there is little tempta- 
tion to abuse what it does possess. So long as it 
continues the course which it has hitherto pursued, 
and keeps itself aloof from the internal contentions 
of the Church, abstaining from all attempts to in- 
fluence the decision of its judicatories on the mis- 


will have the prayers, the confidence, and support 

THE CONVENTION. 3 
From the Southern Christian Herald. 


Let me adduce a few reasons why we should 
call a convention, and why all true hearted Pres- 
byterians should be represented there. 

1. It will secure unity of action among all the 
orthodox, as it regards the plan to be pursued in} 
purifying the church. 

Every one will agree, that it is of great impor- | 
tance, that there be no divisions among the Old- 
School. But the want of a settled definite plan of 
action may divide us into a dozen different parties, 
differing only as to the best mode of action, yet 
each zealous for its own, and unwilling to aid in 
any other. | 

If this be not probable, it is at least possible ; 
and there is too much at issue to lose any efficiency 
for want of precaution. Besides, I know of no other 
way, than by means of a convention, in which a 
definite and united plan of action can be devised 
and generally adopted. 

We cannot, through the columns of our religi- 
ous periodicals, learn the views and wishes of our 
different brethren with sufficient distinctness to fix 
on a plan of action agreeable to all. And if their 
views could be thus ascertained, there is no one to 
decide which shall be adopted in case of conflicting 
views. | 

Even a deficient and objectionable plan will ef- 
fect much, if it is unanimously adopted and effi- 
ciently acted on; whereas the very best plan, if 
adopted by only a few, will prove utterly inefficient 
for want of united action in carrying it forward. 
In a convention then, every proposed plan can be 
considered and discussed, and one adopted. And 
even though it should not be the best that could be 


we will effect far more for the peace and purity 
(for these two are ineeparably united) of the church, 
than we could ever hope to do without one and 
the same general plan of action. 

2. We want a convention to devise and adopt 
not only one but the best plan of action. 

[ have already remarked that some plan acted 
upon, by the whole body of the orthodox, even 
though not the best that could be devised, is yet 
better than no plan. But still we want the best. 
The question then is, how may we secure the best 
as well as one general plan. Through our peri- 
odicals it cannot be effected. But by a convention, 
not only one plan can be adopted, but that one will, 
in all human probability, be the best. At least we 
have greater security for its being the best, than. 
we could have for any other, devised and adopted 
in a different way. 


as analogous to the Parliament of Great Bri-|cal Boards. We must be permitted to point out | vention is a harsh, revolutionary measure; and 
tain; it was called the great universal Presby-| the weak places on the other side. We say, then, | even some who are orthodox perhaps, are disposed 
tery, vested with all presbyterial powers, and, | that it isa great objection to a society constituted | to believe so. But let us examine whether the: 
the work of self-defence, and to assume, in our|if we mistake not, the very source of all such| for the purposes of Domestic Missions, that the | contemplated convention deserves these epithets.. 
wers. We do not believe all this, nor is faith | church possesses no adequate security for the char- 
readily admitted that there are purposes for which | in these extravagant positions necessary to lead us| acter and opinions of its members. They may be | termined, because it has never acted. But we may 
voluntary societies, embracing membersof different | to the conclusion that, if the Assembly has a right | good and they may be bad, but what the character | rationally indulge the belief, that it will not act. 
religious denominations, are greatly to be preferred | to conduct missions it has a right to conduct them | of the majority at an annual meeting may be, who| harshly. How is this convention to be organized ? 
to separate ecclesiastical organizations. And in| by a Board. We might argue this right upon the | can tell? 
our number for July 1636, p. 429, we stated at | acknowledged principle that where aspecific power | be even professors of religion, much less that they | without right, or delegated authority. It is to be 
east one principle by which such cases may be | is granted, all subordinate powers necessary for its | approve of the doctrine and discipline of the Pres- | composed of men chosen and properly authorised 
easily distinguished. Wherever the field of ope- | proper exercise are also granted. If the General | byterian Church? Is it no advantage on the other | by Presbyteries and respectable minorities of Pres- 
ration is common to different denominations, and | Assembly, in virtue of its relation to the Church, | side, that the members who appoint and controul | byteries. And the spirit, with which these dele- 
the proper means for its cultivation are also the | and in virtue of the whole design of the constitu- | the | e 
same for all, there is an obvious reason why all | tion, as well as of express provision, has the right | ards, and who are as ministers and elders known to | same as that of the body of ministers and elders, 
should unite. These conditions meet with'regard | to conduct missions, It is absolutely necessary that| the churches? This is no captious objection. Its| who send them. If these Presbyteries and bodies 
to the Bible and Tract Societies, and in many im-| more or less of this business should be confided to| importance is so great and so obvious that, to avoid | of ministers and elders 
rtant respects in regard to Sunday School | agents, it matters little what they are called. The | this difficulty, the founders of the American Board | will their delegates have a harsh spirit also; but 

to the Presbyte- | of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, preferred | not ot 
eneral Assembly. | forming themselves into a close corporation, rather 


lst then, is it harsh? This cannot now be de- 


hat security is there that they shall | Not by hot headed zealots voluntarily assembling ’ 


Board, are men who have adopted our stand- | gates go up, we are bound to believe will be the 


possess a harsh spirit, then 


se. 
It is to be composed of men, who ‘ex animo’’ - 


It is to be composed of men who do not wish fo ~ 
cut off other ministers, because they are in their 
way; for New-school men are in their bey So 


sion teaches it. 
The zeal of Conventionists. is not for self-aggran- 


ment. And so far as temporal advantage is 


member of that Convention whether New-school 
men go out from us, or remain with us, 

Nor is there any personal animosity to be gratified 
by their excision. The strong probability is, thet a 
large number, perhaps a —— of that Conven- 
tion will not even be known by sight to the leading 
New School men. Who of us in the South ever 
even saw Drs. Taylor, Beecher, Skinner and Pe- 
ters, or Mr. Barnes? Very few of us. Then we 
ask, where is the least reason to fear, that this 
Convention will be harsh in its actions and doings ? 
None, except in the conscious fear of insincere 
subscribers to our Confession of Faith. 


2. Is a Convention revolutionary, either in its 
design or nature ? 

If by the term “revolutionary” it is meant, that 
the object of a Convention ig to overturn, or demo- 
lish our ecclesiastical organization as a Presbyte- 
rian Church, and make it something else, the 
charge is as absurd as it is false ! 

It is almost ridiculous to argue such a question 
gravely. Look at the matter in whatever light 
you may, or can, and you cannot find the slightest 
loop, on which to hang a suspicion, much a 
charge so false and preposterous. 


lst. who are the men most urgent for a Conven- 
tion? Many of them are the venerable fathers of the 
Church, who have spent their scores of years, and 
whose locks have withered in maintaining, defend- 
ing and advancing the Presbyterian Church. Are 
these the men to plan and execute a “ revolution” for 
overturning that Church, for which they spent the 
ardour of their youth, the vigour of their manhood, 
and the experience and wisdom of theirage! Ig- 
norance would blush to make such a charge; 
malevolence, more bold, surely is scarce bold 
enough todo it. 

2nd. But take the whole class of those who desire a 
Convention. Have their bitterest opposers, (think 
or say what else they may of them,) ever believed 


that they were not Presbyterians at heart ? 


Preabyterianism (its doctrines) is not popular 
with the world ; yet have their Conventionists ever 
softened down, or “ explained” away the stron 
points of Presbyterian doctrine, to suit the fastidi- 
ous taste of depraved human nature ? 

These men believing, as their conduct shows, in 
the truth and Scriptural foundation of Presbyterian 
doctrine and polity, have never used “ varnish” to 
hide a single feature of them, nor “ explanations” 
to make them appear other than the Confession of 
Faith teaches. 

These men have habitually taught Presbyterian- 
ism from the pulpit and in private. They have 
exhorted and warned those, who profess to believe 
our Standards and have taught otherwise. 


These are facts the opposers of a Convention 
will not and dare not deny. And if these things 
be so, what can such men want with a “ Revolution” 
to overturn the Presbyterian organization of our 
Church ; the basis of all their teachings and labours. 
If they really wanted such a revolution, they could 
easy obtain their object without exertion or strife. 
If they would only let the New-school men aLong, 
they would effect this Revolution for them, quietly 
and speedily. 
We conclude then, that a revolution in this sense 
of the term, is not the object of Conventionists, 
and of course not the object of a Convention. 

But if by the term Revolution, our op 
mean a change of the existing state of things in 
our Church, and not a change, or overthrow of thé 
Church, we frankly declare such is the object of a 
Convention, and has ever been openly avowed. 


Ist. The object of the Convention is to devise 
ways and means to change the relation certain men 
hold to certain doctrines, or change their relation 
to our Church. 

They are not related to the Presbyterian Church 
in doctrine, and one object of a Convention is, to 
see to it, that they be not related by ecclesiastical 
connexion. | 

Conventionists hold to an old doctrine, expunged 
from New-school “ systems” viz: that two cannot 
walk together except they be agreed. Andascer- 
tain men do not agree with us in doctrine and are 
yet trying to walk with us, we have become tired - 
of jostling against each other, and tired too of the 
retarded motion and zig-zag course produced 
this ill-sorted We have a pa 
marked out for us in the Bible—it is a straight 
path, and we do not wish to have a companion 
who will jostle us out of it. We are commanded 
to “run” in this path, but our companions prevent 
our running, for they retard our motion by runnin 
across our path and bringing about collision, A 
sometimes out-numbering us, they block up our 

path altogether, and we have to goa long wa 
feet ore we can go forward again. @ 0 
ject of a Convention, then, is to change such a state 


whe x 


pedient J shall not — to determine, but the 


do, know that they are sincere and honest Presby- 
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_ volutiosary in its object. 


! the operations 
“By means of Voluntary Associations, that are dis- 


Associations will spread. 


: L. that such Revolution is the object of a Convention. 


Revolution, a Con 


if this be 


things, 


2d. ‘Another object of a Convention, is to change 
® certain way of doing things out of the Church 


to mutilate: her ds or jew tor relaxed 
-|asages? What notions have they brought with 
ieving it essential to the maint: and| them, which are inconsistent with the most genu- 
rates ll «7 Gospel truth, that Chureh opera-| ine Presbyterianism? Let the proof be adduced, 
id‘be ‘under the supervision and control | ir it be possible, that they have ever innovated 

of Charch Judicatories; it will doubtless be one ofthe Cherch? Ales’ 
the Convention to the present sys- upon the order or doctrine urch? Alas 

ions of theChorch, | their only. fault in the eyes of this writer is, 

thet they have nobly endeavoured to sustain the 
entire and unmutilated standards of their adopted 
Charch. They have regarded Presbyterianism as 
she exists in her acknowledged formularies, as she 
once existed in fact in this country, and from 
ardent love to her institutions, they have stemmed 
the tide of error which threatened to overwhelm 
and destroy her, and have refused to lend their 


connected from.the Church and beyond its control. 
_, Can a sound Presbyterian object to this! This: 
is a. subject of incalculable importance to the 
and I would call the attention 
of Presbyterians to it. er the t system, 
the Church has no security, that these Volanta 
Associations will promulge pure doctrine. Ide 
_ any one to disprove this assertion, that if the ope- 
rations of tlre Church are conducted by Voluntary 
Associations the Church has po security that these 
spread impore doctrine ugh at 
age Church judicatories! You cannot reach them, 
r they are out of the Church and not subject to 
its discipline. Conventionists, believing that the 
Church is responsible to its Great Head for the pu- 
.Tity of the doctrine it promulgates, can never rest 
satisfied until the Church has control of those So- 
Cieties, that conduct its operations. — 

If this be Revolutionary, we again frankly avow, 


unhallowed baptism, is called the American Pres- 
byterian system. This is the front of their 
offending. But then fourth, it is not a fact that 
Congregationalists and Presbyterians, have been 
and may again be amalgamated harmoniously. 
The two systems are at variance in their very con- 
stitution; like any other two denominations, they 
may be friendly while apart, but the injudicious 
experiment of union between them, which has 
been in the course of experiment for years, has 


meed not say much on the nature of a Conven- 
most egregiously failed. . 


tion, It cannot be possibly maintained, that the 
essential nature of Conventions is Revolutionary. 
A.Convention has no nature “ sui generis” dis- 
tinct from its.object. Conventions therefore, may 
or may. not be Revolutionary, depending entirely 
on their object. 
The general outlines of the object of the one in 
question we have given, and we have no fears in 
leaving it to true Presbyterians to determine 
whether such objects be correct and Seriptural. 
Timoriy. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 
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the difficulty. 


naturally expected. 
true history of present disturbances ? 


EccuiestasTicaL essays 
of Dr. Janeway on Ecclesiastical Organizations in 
conducting missions, which are concluded in our 
paper of this day, under his own proper signature, 
form.a_most conclusive argument in proof of the 
superiority of Ecclesiastical Organizations over 
«Voluntary Associations. The absurdities con- 
tained in a recent pamphlet, written it is said, by 
the Rev. Absalom Peters, in support of Voluntary 
Societies, are justly exposed ; its false statements 
corrected; and the dangerous tendencies of 
the system it advocates, are clearly pointed out. 
These essays in connexion with the review in the 
‘Repertory on the same subject, have left the 
lauded *+ Plea’? without a plea to urge. 


Congregational Church ? 


this ? 


sion of Faith ? 


Devorionan Reapvine.—lIf the Christian would 
grow and enjoy comfort in his religion, he must 
read. Independently of the Bible, the habitual 
perusal of which should be regarded as indispensa- 
ble, the many rich and instructive treatises on 
Christian doctrine, ethics, and experience, which 
have been furnished to the Church, by the pious 
*and the learned, should be familiar to his mind. If 
time will permit but one book to be read, that un- 
- questionably should be the Bible; yet few are so 
restricted in point of time as not to have the op- 
portunity for more extensive reading. Want of 
- inclination is the chief difficulty in the way, and it 
is wonderful that this should be so common, es- 
pecially among Christians, when it must be 
’ known, that stability and enjoyment in the faith, 
depend materially on intelligence and sound views. 
Although the present is called a reading age, it is 
seriously to be apprehended, that the taste for 
‘solid and instructive reading has declined. We 
speak not of the world, although there, this is 
eminently true, but of the Church. Light reading 
which requires little thought or reflexion, and 
which has no tendency to inform and invigorate 
the mind, is all the vogue; and to minister to this 
taste, a vast amount of small talent is called into 
requisition. Didactic treatises on important reli- 
gious subjects, and searching experimental works 
are permitted to lie in the dust of the bookseller’s 
shelves, while re/igious novels and tales and bi- 
‘ographies of undistinguished persons, are eagerly 
sought after. Something étnteresting, something 
which affects the feelings is demanded, or in other 
words, something which conscience may be taught 
to regard as a substitute for religious reading. 
Such writings as those of Baxter, Owen, Ed- 
wards, and Watts, are cast aside as not sufficient- 
ly enlivening, and as taxing the mind too severely. 
The consequence of this unhappy taste is but too 
obvious; not only in the endless multiplication of 
books of light reading, but more strikingly in the 
present low state of religious information and ex- 
perience. Christians of the last century were ac- 
customed to read folios of divinity, Christians of 
the present time, think they do enough if they get 
through a diluted duodecimo. Christians then, 
were well instructed; and could maintain their 
theological opinions; Christians now, scarcely 
have any fixed opinions, and are liable to be 
driven about by every wind of doctrine. Chris- 
tians then, arrived at the full stature of men in 
Christ Jesus, but now, alas! how many‘ remain 
all their lives, babes in knowledge. 


whose great principles it has no sympathy. 


he has other copies of it on sale. 


the Christian. 


should be so seldom found. 
pleased to see an American reprint of it. 


awake and mustering their forces. 


papers and Presbyteries be on the alert. 


the restincheck! Of the truth of this information 
we have no doubt. It is then a matter of life and 
death with the orthodox—if they are not united 


eause lost. Let the Presbyteries remember the 
Convention, let them remember the next Assem- 
BLY. 


Heartvessness or Error.—The following is 
copied from the New York Evangelist, and ie a 
part of a recent letter to that paper from a travel- 
ling correspondent. It may be supposed that the 
writer, as well as the Editor to whom his epistle 
is directed, would not have objected on slight 
grounds, to the manner in which the Professor of 
Theology deals his errors among his unfortu- 
nate pupils. So it is, however, that from the New 
York Evangelist we learn, that at New Haven, 
error is as heartless and as regardless of the de- 
cencies and proprieties of station, as it has always 
been in previous ages of the Church. 


“TI obtained a pleasant introduction to Dr. Tay- 
‘lor, on Monday. He invited me to attend his lec- 
tures, at 2 P. M. I went and found nearly all the 


A Discovery.—A writer in the Philadelphia 
Observer, whom we quoted last week, as having 


affirmed that the Presbyterian Church “ was as . 

| ; : theological students, sixty or seventy, waiting the 
sound as God would have it,” has - ince then Dr’s. mn we though only about a third of them be- 
made another notable discovery, which is, that the | Jono to the class which studies at this time the 
present difficulties in the Church have originated ; subjects of the lecture. With your leave, I am 


ith a faction formed of those who were originally | going to be free in setting down some of my 
mi phate Covenanters, and who hed hs thoughts at this time. You may know that I differ 


from Dr. T’s. peculiarities; and as he happened 
the genius of the American) three be upon the sore spot, your 
resbyterian Religion. 


And he recommends that | readers may deduct what they think fit from my 
these should be permitted to retire, and that a little | remarks. eee 
money should be put in their pocket to help them| 1. I did not think a proper spirit reigned in the 


: lecture room. A short prayer opened the lecture; 
topay their way. Hesays, moreover; that Pres- then followed an examination of the students on 


byterians and Congregationalists have always! the last lecture. One or two questions served to 
sweetly harmonized, until these foreign seceders elicit the peculiar feeling which pervaded the 
fomented discord. If we had not ceased to be| minds of all—a metaphysical turn of mind, as if 


astonished, we should have been astonished at the | every thing was to be ratified by reason. Now 
temerity of such assertions; but we have long when I reflected on my own apprenticeship in. 


ioe theology, and on my pride in a fancied understand- 
since learned that fiction is often resorted to, to| ing of thinks, ant have since learned I knew 


sustain a cause, which is too bad to receive any | nothing about, I felt sorry to see so many young 
aid from argument. A word, however, may be | men who are to be “ teachers in Israel,” hereafter, 
given in reply to auch representations. And first cultivating, evidently, a pride of intellect. I thought 


2 many of the Dr’s. remarks had a tendency to foster 
it is notorious, that of the large and respectable | 444 fre wrt this unfortunate (to me it now seems 


Orthodox party in the Presbyterian Church, a | odious) disposition. 3 
very small proportion is composed of those who| 2. I did not like the Dr's. manner of teachi 
were originally Seceders or Covenanters, and a|‘heology. Doubtless much is to be allowed to his 


’ . uliar situation, but I could not help thinkin 
still smaller number of these had any concern in bese much more dignified a Professor of Theology 
the origin of the difficulties, But second, who) would appear if he should inculcate his system 


will not at once see the absurdity of a representa- | irrespective of opponents—especially modern and 

tion which gives to a few men the control of the | living 

jane were iterally refer ( ver- 

great body sies that, not five years since, were rife in the 
oated assuch. An even admitting e8€ | Jand, and “quorum pars fuit. 

men possessed the miraculousinfinence ascribed to| $3. The lecturer gave too free run to his ridi- 

them, where is the proof that they have exerted it | cule. In my theological “alma mater” I never 

‘improperly t What possible motive could impel | 5°” & smile at the expense of a living man excited 

them to do a disservice to the Presbyterian | unfavourable to Christian feeling. Paul's prin- 

Churel&t Are they not Presbyterians ? Have ele “Let not him. that eateth despise 


Church bagi sprang? Have they ever attempted |. 
has for relaxed | 


thi in the Presby 
have you 


countenance to a spurious bifth, which by an 


+ 


The elements of dis- 
cord which had long lain dormant, have at the 
first favourable crisis, come in collision, and hence 
This was predicted from the first; 
it was fully anticipated many years before the 
actual explosion had taken place, and from the 
very circumstances of the case, it was most 
And finally, what is the 
Does not 
every one know, who knows any thing of the 
subject, that these disturbances wer generated by 
an attempt to introduce doctrines into the Presby- 
terian Church, which were not only unknown, but 
contrary to her standards, and that this attempt 
was made and sustained by foreigners from the 
Does not the state of 
‘the Church in New York and elsewhere, prove 
Who are now friendly to new doctrines ? 
Who now are hostile to Presbyterian discipline? 
Who now are talking of modifying the Confes- 
Who now are endeavouring to 
fabricate an American Religion? Itis surely not the 
few Seceders and Covenanters we have among us, 
nor the Orthodox portion of our Church, but the 
Newschool men, nineteen twentieths of whom are 
from the Congregational Church. Such is the true 
history. We may then justly retort upon the 
above mentioned writer, and urge the propriety of 
his party leaving a Church whose purity it has 
obscured, whose peace it has disturbed, and with 


Apam’s Private THoucuts.—We have re- 
ceived a copy of this book from Mr. Whetham, 
being one of the many excellent works recently 
imported by him, and are pleased to mention that 
Although small 
in size, it is rich in matter, and for many years has 
been an especial favourite with us. ‘The thoughts 
of such a man as Adam on various religious sub- 
jects, and pointedly expressed, must be valuable to 
It is a good companion to Cecil ; 
and in frequent inquiries for it at bookstores, we 
have more than once expressed surprise that it 
We should be much 


ProsrpecTIvE Daneers.—The enemies 
to Presbyterian doctrines and institutions are 
They calcu- 
late on a majority in the next Assembly, and they 
have not hesitated to intimate, that they intend to 
use their power with fatal effect. Let orthodox 
It is 
affirmed to be the intention of the New-school, 
anti-Presbyterian party, if they have the majority 
in the next Assembly, first to destroy the Boards 
of Missions ani Education and dismiss their pre- 
sent officers—then to cut off obnoxious ministers 
who have been prominent in upholding orthodoxy 
—and then to dismiss such professors in our theo- 
logical institutions as have taken sides with the 
orthodox—and then by summary measures to keep 


and energetic, they will be oppressed and their 


by the lecturer; and am persuaded its indulgence Judicato 
lest new life and increased efficiency should be} ral Assembly: “In the same year” (1826) 


. 


ways, obstra 2 the labours 


tlie Presbyterian, = 
Board, and its 
three 


are either not fully aware of their situation, or else 
are criminal] 


ints: jin that body 
cok? [tbe of cankiad 

in our Church, or shall it receive a decisive c t | the benefit of mankind. 

~ Shall our Missionary and Education Boards con- | sulted from the labours of an irresponsible 


inue i , or shall they be hile the Presbyterian Church was, as a Church, 
and the in missions, and her Board of 


Missions was augmenting its funds, and extending 
pot ow, if the Church had wholl 


Orthodox ! It is matter of thankfulness that the Presbyterian 


Shall the Foreign Missionary cause continue | Church is waking up to a sense of her danger, an 
under the frown pr zh own janie ecclesiastical | to a just conviction of what is demanded by her 
judicatory, or be commended to the patronage of'| best interests. Hereafter, real Presbyterians will, 
the Presbyterian Churches? it is hoped, sustain by their prayers, and by their 
Shall the Theological Seminary at Princeton | contributions, their own Boards of Missions, and of 
remain in its preseat state, or shall at least two of | Education ; and furnish them with the means of} 
its professors be dismissed, for the part they have | supplying all the wants of their churches, and of 
lately taken against the friends and measures of | enlarging her influence and her beneficence in our 
New Schoolism ? | beloved country. 

And shall the other Professors share the same} But it is not to domestic missions that the Pres- 
fate, if their places are uot vacated by death, in | byterian Church is to limit her exertions; her safe- 
less than five years? : ty and prosperity require her to engage in foreign 

“Sir, these questions are not put forth to excite | missions, and to prosecute them vigorously. 

imaginary fears. The issues to which they point} 1. Her reputation calls for such. benevolent and 
are contemplated by the leaders of the New School | Christian exerlions. ‘The Church of God is in mo- 
party, whether this be believed by the orthodox or|tion. The Baptist, the Methodist, the Episcopal, 
not—our enemies certainly wish that we should | and the Congregational Churches, are all enlisted 
not believe that they entertain any such intentions; | in the great work of converting the world. Each 
because the alarm which the belief might excite, | of these denominations is labouring, in its own cho- 
would tend to defeat the measures; hence they | sen way; and by its efforts, inviting other portions 
cry peace, peace, and affect to deprecate the idea of | of the Church to enter on an enterprize sufficient 
any.division in our Church. But notwithstanding | to employ the wisdom, the zeal, the liberality, and 
their talents at concealment till they are ready to}the labour of all Christians. And shall not the 
strike, their secrets sometimes transpire; and || Presbyterian Church, so respectable in extent and 
have not written the ouinwagg * questions, be as-| numbers, and so rich in resources, regard the call? 
sured, merely in conjecture. Now, sir, the point| Shall she alone withhold her aid in this glorious 
to which I wish to come is this—let the orthodox | cause? How then will she be able to retain that 
brethren be wide awake, and let them be united, | standing and reputation, by which she has hereto- 
and they may yet, under God’s blessing, save the | fore been distinguished among her sister churches 
Church. Let them send their very best men to| in this country ? Wiil not blame be attached toher 
the Convention proposed, and to the next General | by every intelligent Christian? Will not such con- 
Assembly ; and let every man be at his post sea-|duct evince declining zeal and benevolence? 
sonably, and remain there till the conflict is over. | Formed as she is for effecting much in this great 
Let no man be sent whose character is in any | Christian work, will she not, if she withhold her 
degree equivocal, no man who has not nerve| exertions, be considered as acting the part of the 
enough to look danger in the face, and vote deci- | slothful servant, who hid his master’s money in the 
dedly for every necessary measure ; not rash and | earth, instead of increasing it by proper use? 
violent men, they would certainly do mischief;| Pointing to many of her sons, who, in connexion 
but men who are cool and calm, and prudent, and | with voluntary associations, are engaged in the 
conciliatory, but withal as steadfast, and firm, and | work of foreign missions, will not save her reputa- 
resolute, as are demanded in a contest for existence | tion. Asa Church ashe will be entitled to little 
or extinction. DEcISION. | praise; and those very. persons, who now contend 
that she ought not to enter on foreign missions, 
will allow to her only a few reflected rays of light, 
while they attribute the body of the light to their 
beloved voluntary societies. We have seen the re- 
proachful language, which the author of the Plea, 
although one of her sons’ has recorded on this sub- 
ject. Dazzled by the light of his official station in 
the American Home Missionary Society, the Pres- 
byterian Church, dwindles in his view, into an in- 
significant object, that becomes visible only by 
borrowed light. No, the time has come when, if 
she would redeem her character, and elevate it, as 
in former days, she must, as a Church, do her part 
in the great work of evangelizing the world. Noth- 


For the Presbyterian. 


A PLEA FOR ECCLESIASTICAL ORGANIZA- 
TION IN CONDUCTING MISSIONS. 


No. VII. 


VI. My sixth and last remark is this: The 
SAFETY, PRESERVATION, @nd PROSPERITY of the 
Presbyterian Church depend, under God, on her 
prosecuting Missions, FOREIGN AS WELL AS DO- 
MESTIC, in her distinctive character. | 
_ Formally to argue this to be her duty, after what 
has been already said on the point, is deemed un- 
necessary. It will be sufficient to remark, sum- ing less will save her reputation 
marily, that she constitutes an important portion 3 By engaging in foreign eins « atv 
of the Church, to which the commission of our| ,-cihful influence will be diffused through every 
Lord and Saviour was given, to preach the Gospel part of the Church. The steady contemplation of 
to all nations; that a conviction of this duty has, so grand an object as the conversion of the world, 
from an early date, been felt by her most distin-| iif rouse her to more vigorous action, than she 
that years! has ever yet put forth. The care of her numerous 
of liberal things, and enlarged Christian benevo- 
that be ene’) her thoughts abroad over distant lands; let her 
mentioned’, 38 | look at the miserable condition of the millions who 
lieved, all Presbyterians, who reflect on them, will are sitting in darkness and in the region and sha- 
regard it as a duty which the Presbyterian Church dow of death; and when her nee is flowing 
to per and effi- | out, let her inquire, what can I do to relieve these 
nt h the | ™y wretched fellow creatures and fellow sinners? 

ee ee eee ©! Then recollecting the great commission of her risen 


writer now wishes the reader to look. If her con- . 2 
een Ese ; and ascending Lord, to go and preach the gospel 
stitution is based (and what rea] Presbyterian does to all nations; let eae resolve to do her part ee an 


not believe the fact?) on Scriptural principles, her 
safety, preservation, and prosperity ought to be 
dear to wap” heart. In perfect consistency with 
brotherly affection towards Christians of all denom- 
inations, may Presbyterians cherish a preference 
for their own denomination, and wish to see their 
creed and their form of church government spread- 
ing in all directions, not only in this country, but 
through the world. By the Great Head of the 
Church it is made our duty, to teach not only the 
essential doctrines of his Gospel, but every doc- 
trine revealed in the Bible, and the observance of 
whatsoever he has commanded. The proposal for 
sending the substance of the Gospel to the heathen, 
recently suggested, has been justly denominated, 
by the Biblical Repertory, superlatively absurd. 
The scheine is utterly impracticable; and if it 
were practicable, it would be utterly unlawful. 
Every missionary to pagan lands must carry with 
him his own belief; and although he will, in the 
commencement of his preaching, confine himself to 
the great doctrines of the Gospel, yet in orocess 
of time, occasions calling for additional instructions 
will occur; and when such occasions do occur, 


rying it into full-effect. Let the conversion of the 
world be presented to all her churches, as the great 
object at which they are to aim; let it be kept con- 
before them, by addresses, and by 
printed publications; and a new spring will be 

iven to the benevolence of her sons and her 

aughters. Liberality will be awakened ; contri- 
butions to the treasury of the Lord, greater than in 
times past, will be cheerfully made by the opulent ; 
and the hearts of pious youth, touched with the 
sacred fire of missionary zeal, will constrain them 
to offer themselves for foreign work. 

Let none imagine, that, by expending money for 
the benefit of the heathen, and sending ministers 
to distant lands, the churches at home will suffer. 
By no means. Obedience to a divine command- 
ment will not,go unrewarded. The charity of 
the Church will be repaid ; and for every minister 
sent abroad, she will receive two at home. The 
spirit prompting foreign missions cannot forget the 
necessity for home missions. They who love the 
souls of distant Pagans, cannot disregard the pe- 
rishing condition of multitudes in their own coun- 


fidelity to his Master will constrain him to impart| ‘ty: The gospel was never before preached, so 
what he has learned from the Bible, which contains | S¢"eTally and so extensively, in Great Britain, as 
the instructions which Christ has given to those | Since the attention paid by Christians in that coun- 
who, as his ambassadors, deliver his m es to | try to the wants of the heathen. Foreign and do- 
their fellow men. To the Elders of Ephesus Paul | ™€St!¢ missions act and react most favourably on 


said, “ Wherefore I take you to record this day, | €@¢h other. — <s 
that I am pure from the blood of all men; for [| But the friends of voluntary societies contend that 


have not shunned to declare unto you all the coun-| it is inexpedient for the Presbyterian Church to en- 
sel of God.” As the missionaries sent to the hea-| gage, as a church, in foreign missions. They wish 
then go from various denominations, and are men | all her resources to be employed in sustaining the 
of various theological views, different sects, will} American Board. In this we differ from them 
necessarily spring up in the Pagan world. This| greatly. We are willing to accord to that Board 
will be the state of things, till all ministers of| all the praise they merit; but we cannot believe 
the Gospel see eye to eye, and become one, not | that it would comport with either the duty or the 
only in heart but in mind and in judgment. In| dignity of the Presbyterian Church, to become a 
the existing condition of the Christian Church, | humble auxiliary to that Board ; or to suffer such a 
while different denominations send forth their mis- | state of things to exist, as makes it uecessary for 
sionaries, it would be treason in us to curtail the | her members, who wish to aid in foreign missions, 
instructions of our Lord and Master, by forbidding | to pour their contributions into its treasury. The 
missionaries to teach what he has revealed as| American Board have certainly acted with wisdom, 
truth, and what he has commanded to be observed. | and been an efficient instrument in sending the 
What present circumstances require is, that mis-| gospel to heathen lands. We applaud their zeal, 
sionaries should cultivate such fervent brotherly | and rejvice in their success. But we cannot com- 
love, as will convince the heathen, that all Chris-} mend all their measures. Like other men they 
tians, though differing in their theological senti-| have erred. One of the terms which they wished 
ments, belong to one great family, united by faith | to be sanctioned by the General Assembly as the 
to one Lord, and by love toall its members. Let the | basis of their amalgamation with the United Fo- 
spirit of primitive Christianity be revived ; let the | reign Missionary Society, was certainly injudicious 
commendation he extorted from the heathen, “ Be-| and improper; and the writer reflects with satis- 
hold, how these Christians love one another !” faction that he was instrumental in procuring the 
With the most enlarged Christian liberality and | rejection of it by a formal vote of that judicatory. 
brotherly love to other denominations it is, then, | They have erred too in seeking to extend their 
consistent for Presbyterians to endeavour to diffuse | influence within the bounds of the Presbyterian 
over the world what they believe to be revealed| Church so as to prevent the General Assembly 


they believe to accord with Scriptural principles. | Are we mistaken in this particular? We think 
If they love their Church ; if they love the truth, | not. Their name, American Board, the terms pro- 
they will act thus; and no one will have a right | posed for amalgamation with the United Foreign 
to complain. 


they are to the safet 
byterian Church. fencer, 
continue to flourish. Although attention has been | the Secretaries of the Board, will, it is 
paid to this duty, and the General Assembly have, | convince those who reflect on these facts, that this 
from their original constitution, been engaged, in | Board have wished for, and aimed at engrossing to. 


he cannot neglect them and | published, in the Christian Intelligencer, by one of 


disastrous results have proceeded from 


their bounds! The American Home Missionar ures ls 
Society, it has been shown, attempted, by their | barking in the work of Foreign Missions. 

friends, and by a committee appointed for the pur-| In looking over the Secretary’s letter, dated 
pose, to control the proceedings of that highest | April 16, 1 
of the Church; the 
revent the recognizing of their - of Missions, | tains the report of the commissioners of the Gene- 
ac- 


imparted to its operations; they have, in various! cording to the terms agreed upon, for the amalga- 


“the General 
General Synod of the Reformed 
their official sanc- is understood to be implied in the consent 


rian Church. In the last General | Dutch Church, gave the of this Synod.” : 


djin raising funds, and in other proceedin 


Assembly Presbyterian 


and recommendation.” 


missioners reported that in their 
rd was a national institution, be- 


sionaries, were under very high obligation to the 
three denominations, and to the Christian public, a 


responsibility peculiarly adapted to increase the 
purity and efficiency of the whole system; that 
in 
this country, the various ecclesiastical habits of 
the people had been, and there was every reason 
to feel assured would be, regarded; that it was 
wholly inexpedient to attempt the formation of any 
other distinct organization within the three de- 
nominations for conducting missions, at least till 
the concern should become too extensive and com- 
plicated (if that should ever be) to be managed by 
one institution ; and that it was of the highest 1m- 
portance to their own spiritual prosperity, and to 
the extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom on earth, 
that the ecclesiastical bodies of the individual 
churches in these connections, should give the 
Board their cordial, united, and vigorous support.” 
The particularity in regard to circumstances 
apparent in the quotation renders it plausible, and 
is calculated to impress on the reader’s mind a be- 
lief that the statement must be correct. The 
writer perfectly knows that the first part of the 
quotation was wholly incorrect; yet he received 
erroneous impressions, which were not removed 
till he had examined the minutes of the General 
Assembly for 1832. Is it not reasonable then to 
conclude, that the members of the Reformed Dutch 
Church, for whose information this letter was pre- 
pared and published, who had not examined the 
minutes of the Synod for 1826, would readily be- 
lieve what a Secretary of the American rd 
published as a fact, that the Synod had, in that 
year, “according to the terms agreed upon 
for the amalgamation,” (of the United Foreign 
Missionary Society, with the American Board) 
given “the Board their official sanction and 
and recommendation?” and further that the Gene- 
ral Assembly of the Presbyterian church had re- 
commended the Board as a national institution? 
The latter, it is true, the secretary does not as- 
sert; but is not his letter so drawn up as to leave 
this impression? Had he stated the action of the 
General Assembly or the report of the Commis- 
sioners, the impression would have been prevented. 
Why did he not state it. It belonged to the case 
in hand ; and without it a fair view cou!d not b 
given. If the General Assembly had approved 
the report, would he not have stated the fact? 
Perhaps he did not know what they had done, but 
were his colleagues too uninformed on this subject? 
Had the Prudential Committee, during several 
ears, neither inquired nor received information, 
ow the General Assembly had acted on a report 
in which they felt a deep interest 1 
The facts are these: the report wasread, accept- 
ed, and made the order for a particular day, but not 
entered on the Minutes of the Assembly; and 
after being discussed on the day assigned for its 
consideration, the Assembly adopted this resolution. 
“* Resolved, That while the Assembly would ex- 
press no opinion in relation to the principles con- 
tained in the report, they cordially recommend the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions to the affection and patronage of their 
churches.” | 
Thus, it appears, that notwithstanding the fa- 
vourable report of the Commissioners, the As- 
sembly for 1832, could not be induced to do 
more, than the Assembly for 1826, (who rejected, 
by a formal vote, the terms agreed upon for the 
amalgamation of the United Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety with the American Board) had done, that is, 
recommend the American Board to their churches. 
There are other facts connected with this case, 
which should be made known. They are these, 


1. The overture presented to the General Assem- 


bly of 1831, in consequence of which a committee 
(called commissioners by the Secretary) was ap- 
pointed to confer with the American Board, had 
been prepared by the Rev. Dr. Rice, during his last 


illness, and written by his amanuensis. The de- 


sign of it was to declare that the Presbyterian 


Church in the United States isa missionary society, 
and to secure the annual appointment of a com- 


mittee, by the Genera] Assembly, to be designated 
the Committee of the Presbyterian Church for 
Foreign Missions, to whom this whole concern 
should be committed, with directions to report all 
their transactions to the churches.* 2. Unfortu- 
nately the Committee, chosen by the Gereral As- 
sembly to confer with the American Board, turned 
out to be (the principals, not the alternates, are 
meant,) Corporate members of the Board; and the 
two who attended the Board, when chosen, were 
opposed to the appointment of a committee for 
Foreign Missions by the General Assembly. By 
their instrumentality in concurrences with the 
wishes of the Board, the memorial of Dr. Rice 
failed in accomplishing its benevolent design. 


The Secretary, while writing for the purpose of 


giving information to the members of the Dutch 
church, and just before the meeting of their Sy- 
nod, who were to decide an important question, 
ought carefully to have guarded against any 
misstatement of facts, and producing wrong im- 
pressions, by defective information. His letter 
appears the more extraordinary, when viewed 
in connexion with the minute of the American 
Board; which is as fullows: “The committee 
of conference with the commissioners from the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
made a report, which was approvec by the Board ; 
but as it must also be laid before the General As- 
sembly, the publication of it is deferred.” See the 
Report for 1831. This was certainly prudent; 
and yet, with this minute before his eyes, the Se- 
cretary publishes the substance of a report, that had 
been rejected by the Genera] Assembly, four years 
afterwards, without stating the fact that it had been 
rejected! Certainly this was not imitating the pru- 
dence and fairness of the Board. 


Let it be distinctly observed, that what the Se- 
cretary represents merely as the report of the As- 
sembly’s committee, was, it appears from the above 
minute, the report of a joint committee composed 
of the Assembly’s committee and a committee of the 
Board ; and that the report was approved by the 
Board. It follows, then, that the Board wished to 
be recommended by the General Assembly as a 
national institution, and that the Presbyterian 
Church should conduct missions, not ECCLESIASTI- 
©ALLY, but through the agency of the American 
Board. Inthe words of the Secretary, they pro- 


nounced it to be “wholly inexpedient to attempt 


the formation of any other distinct organization,” 


truth, and a form of church government which | from engaging in the work of Foreign Missions. | (the very thing contemplated in Dr. Rice’s over- 


ture to the Assembly) “within the three denomi- 


nations, for conducting missions,” &c. 


In the report of the American Board, for 1825, 


In regard to domestic missions little need be| sembly should recommend the Board as a national | committee of conference with the Commissioners 
said, in addition to what has been said. Past ex-| Society; the measures taken to establish thej from the United Foreign Missionary Society, in 
perience furnishes abundant proof how necessary | Southern Boards of Agencies within the limits of| reference to the proposed amalgamation. Among 
and prosperity of the Pres-| the Presbyterian Church; and the letters, recently | the terms is this: No.6. “The highest judicatories 
of the Presbyterian Church and of the Reformed 
lieved, | Dutch Church, will recommend the American | same blessed and glorious cause. The writer, 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, as a 
bee é sin; National Institution, and. entitled to the warm sup- 
different ways, in conducting missions; yet what | themselves, the management of Foreign Missions, | port and efficient patronage of the churches under | passed in review, has endeavoured to keep his 
the illegiti- | at least of three denominations of Christians in this | their respective jurisdictions.” We have seen that| mind constantly under the control of Christian 
mate operations of voluntary associations within | country; and particularly that they have taken/| the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 

measures to prevent the General Assembly em-| havin 


rejected thig term, and al] other terms 
upon by the American Board, and the United 


. Foreign Missionary Society, simply consented to 
, the writer’s attention was arrested | the amalgamation; and that the G 

endeavoured to | by that part of the following quotation which con-| the Reformed Dutch Church, simply consented to| affection. His object has been to endeavour to state 
transfer the interests of the United Foreign Mis- 


eneral Synod of 


* See Biblical Repertory page 125, Jan. 1837. 


sionary Society to the American Board ;” and in- 

troduced with these words, “where- 

as it is expressly declared, that no 
recommendation 


Board, the following year? 
who met and | them, to ss inst mistaken apprehensions of 
their conduct? No 


pledge of sup- 


rt or tronage of our 


mention, however, of these acts 
is to be found on the published minutes of the Ame- 
rican Board. They state only this: “ The union of 


this Board with the United —— Missionary So- 


which was proposed at the last annual meet- 
ing, has been consummated by the sanction of the 
ble ecclesiastical bodies, to which it was ne- 


to the warm support and efficient patronage of the 
churches under their. respective jurisdictions.” 
This was unfortunate, and has led to gross injustice- 
When the friends of ecclesiastical organization in 
conducting missions, felt it their duty to induce the 
ueneral Assembly to engage in Foreign Mssions, 


rican Board, as truce breakers: as if they had vio- 

lated a solemn engagement with that Boird. The 

writer claims the privilege of speaking om this 
point; for he was at the time referred toa MEMBER 
of the Presbyterian Church, and was one against 
whom the accusation was directed. He indeed dis- 
regarded it ; because he knew it had not the slight- 
est foundation on which to rest, and was entirely 

destitute of truth. Had the American Board stated 

the facts connected with the amalgamation, which, 
in his opinion, ought to have been stated on their 

minutes, the accusation would not have been made. 
Again, we express our friendly feelings toward 
the American Board. We applaud their wisdom, 
their zeal, and their energy; and we rejoice in 
the success with which it has pleased God to 
crown their Jabours. But we think they have 
erred in their policy in regard to the Presbyterian 
Church. They should have stimulated, rather 

than impeded, her zeal, toact ecclesiastically in the 
common cause. But they have thought other- 
wise ; and what has been the consequence? A 

most unhappy state of things in that Church. The 
friends of the American Board have refused to per- 
mit the General, Assembly to put into exercise a 
power vested in that body, by the constitution, for 
appropriate action; and thus offended, grieved, 
and alienated their brethren. 

The American Board seem not to have reflected 

on the difference between the government of the 
Presbyterian Church and that of the Congrega- 

tional churches; and that however well adapted 
their organization is to the latter, it is by no means 
suited to the former. The spirit and the letter 
of the constitution of the Presbyterian Church re- 
quire that the work of missions should be carried 

on by that Church; but, from the very organiza- 
{tion of Congregational churches, missions, on a 

| large scale, cannot be carried on by ecclesiastical 

organization. 

The American Board seem also to have over- 

looked the nature of their own constitution. 

What is it? A_ civil institution, formed by a 

law of the Legislature of Massachusetts ; a close 
corporation, who perpetuate themselves; directly 
responsible to the Legislature, and indirectly to 
the religious public. They are a Congregational 
Board, and not Presbyterian. True, a large num- 
ber of the corporate members are Presbyterians ; 
but this does not change the character of the 
Board. It is Congregational in its formation still ; 
the Prudentiai Committee are Congregationalists ; 
the power is in the hands of the Congregation- 
alists. There it will remain; and their let it re- 
main. We +.ould not transfer it into the hands of 
Presbyterians, if it could be done by a wish. We 
are willing to let our Congregational brethren do 
all they can in promoting the cause of Christ ; and 
we only request them not to interfere with Pres- 
byterians, not to urge them“to act in a way incon- 
sistent with the constitution of their Church. 


The reasoning of one of the Secretaries of the 
American Board, in his letters to the Rev. D. Abeel, 
is curious indeed! He is attempting to prove that 
the Board may be considered as a Congregational 
Board, as a Dutch Reformed Board, and as a 
Presbyterian Board. Like the camelion it changes 
its appearance, according to the light in which it 
is placed. By a similar process of reasoning, it 
may be proved, that an Irishman, because he works 
for three different classes of men, may be, to day, 
an Irishman, to morrow, an American, and the 
next day, a Scotchman ; or, at one and the same 
time, an Irishman, an American, and a Scotchman. 
For the sake of employment he may wear any 
name. 

Real and consistent Presbyterians will never 
consent to violate the constitution of their Church, 
by transferring the appointment of Missionaries to 


money they collect for Foreign Missions to a Board, 
who are guided by no known creed, and who can 
give no security that Arminians and Pelagians shall 
not be supported, by their contributions. This is 
decided by the establishment of the Western For- 
eign Missionary Society. Had the General Assem- 
bly exercised their constitutional power, this Soci- 
ety would not have come into existence; because 
it would have been unnecessary. But, in the cir- 
cumstances in which they found themselves placed, 
by that high judicatory declining to act in Foreign 
Missions, the Synod of Pittsburg, felt themselves 
constrained to make an effort to save the reputation 
of their Church, and to promote its safety and pros- 
perity, by establishing that Society. We commend 
their zeal, and rejoice in their success. 


Here is a rallying point for all real and consist- 
ent Presbyterians. In its constitution, the Western 
Foreign Missionary Society, is strictly ecclesiastical. 
It combines together in the work of Foreign Mis- 
sions, Synods, and Presbyteries, and congregations. 
Each Synod may, according to the constitution, 
appoint three ministers and three elders to the 
Board of Directors, and each Presbytery one minis- 
ter, and one elder. ‘The Synods of Pittsburg and 

of Philadelphia, and fourteen Presbyteries, belong, 
at present, to this Society. ‘The number of Direc- 
tors is fifty-six. Seven hundred Churches have 
already united in its support. God will, it is hoped, 

give this Society favour in the eyes of his people, 

and honour it as a means for placing the Presbyte- 

rian Church, on a high and commanding position, 

and leading Presbyterians to act in consistency 

with the principles of that admirable constitution 

with which his providence has favoured their 
Church. Already it appears that the action of the 

last General Assembly, in regard to this Society, 

has been overruled, for its advancement and en- 

largement. Its funds are augmenting. The Synod 

of Pittsburg will endeavour to raise, for its treasury, 

twenty thousand dollars; and the Synod of Phila- 

elphia will, instead of thirty thousand, raise, it is 

confidently believed, much more. 


In this we rejoice, not because it may diminish 
the means of the American Board, but because it 
will, we fully believe, advance more efficiently the 
common cause. For the success of that Board 
we have prayed, and we shall continue to pray ; 
but we shall always believe their policy in regard 
to the Presbyterian Church to have been unwise; 


Missionary Society, one of which was that the As- | is spread out on their minutes the report of their | and shall rejoice to see them acting in that partic- 


ular in a way less aspiring, and better adapted to 
the great interests of foreign missions. Between 
this Board and the Western —— Missionary 
Society there can be no ground for contention, 
Let them regard each other as co-workers in the 


while indulging himself in the free utterance of 
his thoughts on the important subjects that have 


feeling. He needs scarcely say, that for many 
of his Congregational and reskehainn brethren, 
who have acted both with the American Board, 
and with the American Home Missiqnary So- 
ciety, he entertains unfeigned respect and real 


facts that ought to be extensively circulated, and 
ive his own views of the course of action, which 
in his opinion, the best interests of missions at 


they were stigmatized, by the friends of the Ame- — 


an trresponsible Board; and paying over all the: 


» 


and teefulness of this mation,” (that is between the United Foreign 
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a sree months. the destiny of the Presbyterian | exercise the power of missions, which was vested pean the 
ormant, | longing as much to one section of the country as 
e ions for | to another; that it fully represented the Presbyte- | 
have re- the Reformed Dutch, and the 
% society, | Churches, and sustained the same relation to each ; . : re: 
q s\that the proceedings of the Board had been in cessarily referred.” From this statement it is per- 
q strict accordance with this relation; that the | fectly that one 
2 ; Board, its Prudential Committee, and its mis- | of the Board, but not the minutes of these ece 
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gy ith nearly all 
sessing @D in acquaintance with nearly 
the facts connected With this discussion. 
3, His ‘sentiments were misrepresented while 
he was a member of the Presbyterian church, and 
- have.been mi ted since he left her com- 
munion ; he is willing, on this account, to embrace 
_ an. opportunity for exhibiting to the public, a fair 
view of his sentiments. 

4. The subject discussed is one of common inter- 
est ; one in which the Reformed Dutch Church, to 
which he ‘belongs, is as nearly concerned as the 

ian Church; and should a wrong direc- 
tion be given to the missionary business in the lat- 
ter, it may-materially affect it in the former. 

Such are the reasons that have induced the wri- 
ter, in compliance. with a request, to enter on this 
discussion, and to give his name to the public.. 

And now committing this publication to the dis- 
posal of his Lord and Master, he sincerely prays 
that no injuty to any one may arise from any mis- 

- take into which he 
truth and missions may, through the divine bles- 
sing, be advanced by the statement of facts, and 

. the reasoning founded on them, which he has pre- 
sented to the Christian public. 

Janeway.: 


For the Presbyterian: 
SYSTEMATIC CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Mr. Editor—On looking at the statistical table 
appended to the Minutes of the last General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian church, I have been 
struck with the smaliness of the amount of contri- 
butions to benevolent objects, compared with the 
number of communicants in the church. The 
number of communicants there stated, is 219,126; 
and the whole amount of contributions to sustain 
the cause of Christ, is $222,094 44, a trifle over 
one dollar to each’ communicant. Of this sum, 
small as it is, we shall find, by a careful examina- 
tion, that a very considerable portion is contributed 
by a few wealthy churches. Setting aside those 
individual members of the Presbyterian church 
who give liberally to benevolent objects, it is pro- 
bable that our whole church: does not average 50 
cents a year for each of its members, to all the 
charities of the present day. I speak this advisedly, 
and believe that lam far within the fact on the 
subject. Our own church Boards are not sustained 
as they should be. How many more missionaries 
might be employed to supply the destitutions in 
our own land, and how many more feeble churches 
might be aided, if our Board were supplied with 
funds to enable it’ to tender such aid. And why is 
it that the only Board of Foreign Missions which 
is really Presbyterian, reports its $20,000 received, 


to the recommendation of the 


had reason to feel conscious of pos- | her 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


(From the Washington Globe, Feb. 9.) 
ELECTION OF PRESIDENT. 


Martin Van Buren of New York, was yesterday 
officially proclaimed to be elected President of the 


1837. The votes for the different candidates, as repor- 

ted, were: 

For Martin Van Buren of New York 
If the votes of Michigan be counted 


If the votes of Michigan be not counted 167 
For William Henry Harrison of Ohio 7 
For Hugh Lawson White of Tennessee 26 
For Daniel Webster of Massachusetts 14 


For William P. Mangum of North Carolina 
ELECTION OF VICE PRESIDENT. 


of the several States for President and Vice President 


s fallen, but that the cause of | of the United States, that no person had received for 


the office of Vice President a majority of the votes of 
the whole number of electors appointed, the Senate 
yesterday (immediately after leaving the Houseof Re- 
presentatives) proceeded to the election of a Vice Pre. 
sident, in pursuance of the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion: and the following was the result of the vote then 


vil For Richard M. Johnson of Kentucky---Messrs. Ben- 
ton, Black, Brown, Buchanan, Cuthbert, Dana, Ewing 
of Illinois, Fulton, Grundy, Hendricks, Hubbard, King 
of Alabama, King of Georgia, Linn, Lyon, McKean, 
Moore, Morris, Mouton, Nicholas, Niles, Norvell, Page, 
Parker, Rives, Robinson, ‘Ruggles, Sevier, Strange, 
Tallmadge, Tipton, Walker, and Wright---33. 

For Francis Granger of New York---Messrs. Bay- 
ard, Clay, Clayton, Crittenden, Davis, Ewing of Ohio, 
Kent, Knight, Prentiss, Robbins, Southard, Spence, 
Swift, Tomlinson, Wall, and Webster---16. 

The Chair then announced that Richard M. Johnson 
of Kentucky had received 22 votes, and Francis Gran- 

r 16. 
The President, after announcing the result, declared 
that Richard M. Johnson, of Kentucky, had been chosen 
by the Senate, in pursuance of the provisions contained 
in the Constitution, Vice President of the United 
States for four years, commencing with the 4th March 
next. | 


[From the New York Courier and Enquirer.] 
OUTRAGE AND RJOT IN NEW YORK. 


The Evening post published on Friday and Satur- 
day, and the walls of the city have for some days past 
becn .covered with the following handbill : 

Bread, meat, rent, fuel ! their priccs must come down ! 
The voice of the people shall be heard, and will prevail ! 
The People will meet in the Park, Rain or Shine, at 4 
o’clock, on Monday afternoon, to inquire into the cause 
of the present unexampled distress, and to devise a 
suitable remedy. All friends of humanity, determined 


attention | 
Committee 


| never be allowed to perpetrate 


United States for four years from the 4th of March,- 


It appearing, upon counting the votes of the electors | J 


instead of $200,000. And why may not our Board | to resist monopolists and extortioners, are invited to 
of Education sustain 2000 instead of 600 young | attend. 

men? It is not because there is a want of regard Moses Jaques, Daniel Gorham, 

for Presbyterian institutions. But one reason no Paullus Hedl, John Windt, 

doubt, and an important one, is a want of system a A. Robertson, Alcx. Ming, Jr. 

in the contributions of Christians. New te ae 837 Elijah F. Crane. 

I have been ted to these remarks by a circum- . 
weeks since, in relation to the benevolent opera- 1 : : . 
tions of a small country church, with which pe in the 


Park, on Monday afternoon of a great number of 
connected. The last Sabbath of the year, according | ple, estimated at owt 5000 to 6000 in number. A self 


to our rule, the pastor read from the pulpit to the | constituted committee then made their appearance in 
congregation, a report of what had been done by | front of the City Hall,among whom Alexander Ming, jr. 
the church during the past year, in the cause of'| 4ppeared most conspicuous. He made a speech, the 
benevolence. From this report, it appeared that | Chief topics of which, as far as could be heard, were 
there had been raised during the year 1836, and: the currency, banking, and finally high rents and high 
appropriated to various objects of benevolence, be- | Prices: Another orator followed, whose name we could 
tween 500 and 600 dollars. The church consists |" learns Among other language he used the follow- 
of about 50 member, nine-tenths of whom are poor. ing : Fellow citizens, Eli Hart has now in his store 
Were the whole Presbyterian church to contribute | Let us down 
to the cause of Christ, as this church contributes, te y ry bg m to let us have it a a if he 
they would raise annually more than two millions | This ancech as treme pause) go peaceably away. 


one hundred and one orators followed. one of oly, sheored, and several 
and twenty six dollars. And does this little church 


Ming, Jr. offered a set of resolutions, of which we 
go beyond its duty in this matter? Is the example | could only gather the sense of one, which was to the 
which it thus sets to the whole church, an example | effect, that a memorial should be sent to the Legislature 
which it would be dangerous to follow? No. | to prohibit the issue of all notes under one hundred dol- 
Let our beloved Zion arise to her duty, let her | !ars. At the close of the speechifying, some of the 
bring her tythes into the store-houses of the Lord, | ost zealous in attendance, lifted Mr. Ming on their 
and prove him therewith, and he will open the | Shoulders and carried him to Tammany Hall. The 
windows of heaven and pour out upon her, a bles- 
: : os could not spea ish. rtainly not one third were 
In tthe fresbyterian church furnish the | there by curiosity. 
means, as well she can do, for supplying the whole | Having left Mr. Mina at Tamany Fall, large num- 
world with the Bible, and furnishing a living | bers poured down Broadway, and after making one or 
teacher to every thousand souls on the earth in| two detours reached the store of Mr. Eli Hart in 
the course of twenty years, and her God will re- | Washington street, near Vesey street. This building 
turn into her own bosom, in rich abundance, the | has three large doors for the passage of goods to the 
blessed influences, the sweet consolations, of which | warehouse, and a counting house with another door, 
she furnishes the means to others. 
In this matter, our Church does not, and never | door before our reporter reached the spot. On per- 
has done her duty. Christians have expended | ceiving their proceedings, the clerks in the counting 
hundreds of dollars for personal and domestic com- house closed the iron shatters of the windows. About 
forts, while their consciences seem to have been | heads knocked in, and the contents ‘reat. 
d tered about the strect. At this time a number of the 
world: ‘There is an evil here. Where does it | iends of Mr. Hart, and a posse of police officers arti. 


4 ved on the spot, but they had encountered on their 
lie? Mainly, no doubt, in the fact that Christians way in Dey Ce a a A of the mob, who assailed 
do not not sufficiently appreciate the truth, that “it | them, and took away the officers’ staffs, breaking them 
1s more blessed to give than toreceive. 4 But to aj over their persons. The officerr notwithstanding, 
Jarge extent, it lies also with the ministers and | succeeded in clearing the store of the rioters, and ap- 
elders of our church, with those authorized teach- | peared sufficiently strong to prevent the entrance of 
ers and rulers in the household of God. They | any more through the only door open. 
have neglected to present to their respective| The mob were thus kept at bay for about 20 min- 
churches, a system of benevolent action. And | Utes,during which time the mayor arrived and ad- 
without system, little cam be done, little has been | dreseed thom, remonsrating with thom on the fly of 
done. 
with flour, and finally compelled to desist and retire. 

Much The rioters having received a large addition to their 
regard to the development of the benevo ence Of! jumbers, now seized the store door which had been 
the church. They must set the example. ‘They 


: torn off its hinges, and with it battered down the re- 
must recommend otherwise than by precept merely, maing doors and forced open the window shutters, the 


the practice of benevolence. Let them precede, | persons inside, being only able to guard one door. A|j 


and they will soon learn that their fellow Chris- scene of havoc and confusion ensued. The people 
tians are ready to follow. I do believe that the | scattered themselves about the lower floor and counting 
members of the Presbyterian Church are far more | house, and continued for one hour rolling out barrels 
ready to come up to their duty, in this matter, than | of flour‘and carrying out bags of wheat, the contents 
many are apt to imagine. At least, [ could say to of which were all turned into the street. The desks, 
every Session—brethren make the trial. Present | papers, and eyery thing in the counting house were 
to your Church some plan of benevolence: and thrown out o he window, and the former broken to 


ieces by jumping onthem. ‘They then proceeded up 


' . ; windows and down the hatchways. An hali hour was 
I design this, Mr. Editor, as introductory toa few consumed inthis way. It war now dark and about 7 


brief communications on the subject of Systematic | >ciock, when a strong body of police officers arrived, 
Contribution, should you deem it worth a place in| and in a few minutes dispersed the whole. Having 
The Presbyterian. In my next, if you think it| procured lights, the police then searched the second 
will advance the cause, I will furnish the plan of} story, but only found two rioters there, who jumped 
benevolence above alluded to. It is now in its third | out of the window and were cauzht by the officers 


year, and so far has been found to succeed beyond | below. , : 
our expectations. . The mob then crossed over to the East River and 


i bserve, in conélusion, that the plan | commenced an attack on the store of A. B. Meech & 
Co. where they destroyed about 25 barrels of flour. 


They then marched off, carrying one of the ringleaders 
7 ig y Pee on their shoulders to the store of Messrs. Herricks, in 
members of the Church, Coenties slip; but here they were encountered by the 
choose to unite with them. This, lam . ©’, 18 | police, to whose aid the citizens were turning out from 
the only true plan. If you attempt to make itacon- | ont quarters, driven off and dispersed. 
gregational matter, and for this purpose calla con-| Between 30 and 40 persons were arrested and 
gregational meeting, you will debate the subject brought up in the course of the evening to the police 
endlessly, and, in fine, have no plan. You will end | office, by the officers and marshals. Among them 
where you began. DrEcNnEA. | were, James Chapman, who was fully identified 
as being one of the ringleaders, and 
| James Roach, who had been scen on the sill of the 
window of Mr. Hart’s store, crying out, “here gues 


flour at $8 a barrcl,” — at 
; snori the same time. They will all be brought up for ex- 
The Coromittee of the of the amination Soon after 8 o'clock, a large 
ral Assembly —have agre to recommend thecall- number of the military, portions of the 27th Regiment, 
ing of a Convention, similar in form to the Conven- were assembled in the Hall, and were marched down. 
tion of 1835, to be held in Philadelphia the week | ¢, the scene of action, and by 9 o’ciock, nothing of the 
previous to the meeting of the next Assembly. . In mob remained. ‘* 
the present state of the Church, we regard this as/ The street in front of Mr. Hart’s store was litcrally 
a measure which the exigency of the case demands, | strewed with flour and wheat to the depth of one foot, 
and as one that promises to be of great utility in | and his loss will probably exceed $10,000. Swiss 
composing existing difficulties, and in fixing upon | beggar women were seen in number® running away 
some definite principles of action to secure the with their aprons filled with flour, and the men in the 
church from the further encroachment of error in — oor — almost all to have all their coats 
tion, the real state of the chure gh Assembly, | currence: It is not the actors in it, poor ignorant de- 
derstood than at the meeting h oth ” 4 luded wretches, that are to blame, so much as the in- 
where parties are in collision with eac er, @N@ | stigators, who knowing better, knowing that the meet- 
where the attention isdivided among a great varie- ing could not answer the purposes for which it was 
of ov Let the Presbyteries select for this | ostensibly called, still devised it sulely to give them- 
chjeet eir most experienced and judicious men— | selves political consequence. ee 
and let the Convention meet, as we trust it will,in| Weare astonished that the civil authorities with the 
the fear of God, and under the direction and influ- | call of this meeting kefore them, bad not a sufficient 
enee of his Spirit, and the resylt must be propitious ! pulice foree or the military, ready ta prevent the con- 


adjoining. ‘The mob had forced open the middle store | J 


TH 


yet with th 
saw evinced by our citizens 


them long. 
tifying to observe the large number who spontaneously 
hastened to the sceng of action armed, determined to 


We are happy to learn that all the important 
and valuable papers of Messrs. Eli Hart & Co. were 
locked up in’ their iron safe during the visit of the 
‘mobites, and are safe. The mob attempted to force 
the safe open, but not being accustomed to continued 
hard work on one point, they gave it up. tae 

There are no-more movements among the flour 
rioters, and we presume will not be. 

A CARD-.-An erroneous impression seems to pre- 
vail that the subscriber has purchased up and monopo- 
lized the flour in market, which he holds at an exorbi- 
tant price. He assures the public that there is no flour 
in the city to any extent, but what is the property of 
millera in the country, and is held by their agents here, 
and under the control of the owners; the agents hav- 
ing no farther interest in the price than the commis- 


3 | sions they receive. The great scarcity of grain through- 


out the country may be quoted as the cause of the ad- 
vance in the price of flour, which at twelve dollars 
ields but a bare profit, and that the stock now on 
and may be estimated at not more than half of last 
ear. 

It is needless to say that the destruction of the arti- 
cle cannot have a tendency to reduce the price, nor 
can there be any disposition to injure the real owners 
of the article, by assailing the stores of the agents. 

3 ELI HART & CO. 


The New Yor Courier and Enquirer of Wednes- 
day, has the following additional particulars of the 
proceedings with and of the Flour Rioters : 

The whole of Tuesday, at the lower Police Office 
was occupied with examining witnesses in the cases of 
the rioters, who were arrested on Monday night. 
Those bearing the following names were commit- 
ted for trial,and sundry others were detained for fur- 
ther examination. 

) John Gaw, Sanford Thorn, Daniel Marshall, Wil- 
liam Wood, Henry Harrison, Peter Carl, Henry Brown, 
George Hall, William Johnson, Stephen Scofield, Wil- 
liam Arents, Patrick Kain, Mathias Pearcher, James 
Kelley, Geo. Davis, Eugene Agion, Francis Rosier, 
Elijah Olmstead, Edward Smith, Joel Thompson, 
James Chapman, Michuel Power, Jeremiah Leary, 
Nicholas Billet; Michuel Kaser, James Dandridge, 
James Roche, Wm, S, Arents, Francis Barton, Wm. 
Lynar. 

Throughout the whole day, a large crowd was col- 
lected around the Police Office, composed mostly of 
boys. About half past five, several companies of the 
military had assembled at the City Hall and at the 
Court of Sessions, where they were kept so as to be in 
readiness at a moments warning in Case any distur- 
bance should break out. The civil power also, was 
well provided with a sufficient force to meet the great. 
est exigency. Up to a late hour no appearance of any 
direct outrage was discernible. 

The Smithson Legucy—James Smithson, an En- 
lishman, bequeathed a legacy to the United Slates, tu 
ound an University at Washington. A committee 
was appointed by the House of Representatives of 
the United States, to examine the case. Mr. Rush, 
who went to Engand, as agent to inquire about it, 
writes to the committee that the London lawyers 
think a suit in Chancery will be necessary, but he hopes 
to get it without such suit. If it gets into Chancery 
we may bid farewell to it. 


Patents.—The report which has been made in the 
United States Senate, on the subject of the destruction 
of the Patent Office, states that the number of patents. 
granted is 10,000, most of which it is believed, can be 
obtained and recorded again. ‘The report says there 
were about 1500 agricultural models; upwards of 2000 
in factory machinery; and about 1000 relating to na- 
vigation, in the office at the time of the destruction; 
all of which were consumed. The sum required to 
replace, the models is estimated at $100,000; the ex- 
pense of procuring drawings, &c. at $53,000; these 
with sundry incidental expenses, say $3U00, would 
leave the whole cost of restoring the office at the 
comparatively small sum of $156,000. It is believed 
the bill, as reported, will-shortly become a Jaw. 


Small Notes.—The Legislature of Georgia has pro. 
hibited the banks of that. State from issuing notes of 
a less denomination than $20. A proposition of the 
same nature is before the Ohio Legislatare—that is to 
than oF banks ‘whose capital ie less 
than five millions; and of less than $50, of banks 
whose capital is over five millions. 


Remarkable Phenomenon at Sea.—Capt. Richardson 
of brig Southampton, arrived at Norfolk, states, that 
on the 15th January, in lat. 20, 12, lon. 65 15, he ex- 
perienced a severe shock which lasted about five 
seconds, causing the vessel to tremble much; during 
the time of the shock, a noise resembling that of stones 
rolling over each other, was heard under the vessel’s 
buttom. The weather was perfectly clear, and light 
winds. 

Look out for Counterfeit Notes.—On Saturday even- 
ing last, several counterfeit notes, purporting to be ten 
dollar hills of the United States Bank of Pecnsylvania, 
were passed to different storekeepers in Philadelphia. 
They are said to be well executed, and require good 
judges to detect them. ; 


Red River Raft——In removing this great obstacle 
to the navagation of this river, Capt. Shreve reports, 
that he has expended $157,638. There has been 154 
miles of the raft removed, and the removal of nine miles 
more will complete the work, ‘The work will probably 
be finished in April.— Natchez Courier. 

Rice—We intimated some time back (says the 
Georgetown Intelligencer, of the 31st ult.) a belief that 
the crop of rice in this part of the state would fall 
short; we feel authorised now to speak positive on the 
subject. ‘The deficiency will be considerable, probably 
from 9 to 10,000 barrels. 


Mr. Poindexter—The St. Louis Republican of the 
27th ult., says, Governor Poindexter is dead. The 
wounds received by him from a fall at the Mansion 
House in Natchez, proved fatal to his life, after his 
friends had begun to entertain strong hopes of his re- 
covery. 

New York Banks—According to the Bank Commis- 
sioners’ Report, there are now in operation in the State 
of New York, ninety-eight banks and two branches. 
Ninety of these, together with the branches, are sub- 
ject to their supervision. The resources of these 
banks on the Ist of January, were $106,818,952, and 
their liabilities were 68,912,840. ‘rhe banking capi- 
tal within the State has nearly doubled since Ist Jan- 
uary, 1832. 3 

War with Mexico—The President sent to the Senate 
on Tuesday, 7th inst.a Message on Mexican affairs. 
He states that all hopes of redress for repeated and 
wanton insults, from the neglect of adjusting our 
claims on Mexico, have been disappointed, and that 
the insults from the late Mexican Minister—* WOULD 
JUSTIFY, IN THE EYES OF ALL NATIONS, 
IMMEDIATE WAR.” To this end, (says the Pre- 
sident)I recommend that an act be passed, authorising 
reprisals, and the use of the naval force of the United 
States by the Executive against Mexico, to enforce 
them, in the event of a refusal by the Mexican Go- 
vernment to come to an amicable adjustment of the 
matters in controversy between us, upon another de- 
mand thereof made from on board one of our vessels 
of war on the coast of Mexico. On motion, of Mr. 
Buchanan, it was ordered to be printed, together with 
the accompanying documents, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

New Jersey—The Legislature of New Jersey have 
passed a bill constituting a new county under the 
name of “ Passaic,” taken in part from Essex and part 
from Bergen counties, and another under the name of 
“ Atlantic,” taken from the eastern part of Gloucester 
county. 

Grain~-.-The Montreal Courier estimates that du- 
riug the year 1836, 500,000 bushels of wheat were 
sent from Canada to the United States. 


Distressing Condition—The British ship Diamond, 


nesday 8th inst. from Liverpool, having had a passage 
of one hundred days. The Editor of the New York 
Commercial Advertiser, says: “ We availed ourselves 
of an opportunity of conversing with some of the pas- 


e effects of faminé on the human frame but had 
never till tu-day the opportunity to speak from personal 
observation. ‘The appearance of those we saw was 
cadaverous in the extreme—the eyes were without ex- 
pression, and swelled out in the most unnatural de- 
gree—the flesh had disappeared—the skin hung loosely 
on the bones and the palid hue of death was on the 
countenance. One young man was £0 weakened by 
the effects of his suffering, that on attempting to con- 
verse with him, he had not strength to make his an- 
swers audible. : 

The following particulars were related by an inte Nli- 
ent passenger. 
The cciled from Liverpon| dock on the Ist 
| November, and aboyt the 6th from the river, She ar- 
riyed here on the 8th February, cgnsequently was 100 


‘ 


| days from city to city. The supplies laid in 


put down quickly the disturbers of the public peace. | meal. 


Capt. Toole, arr:ved at the port of New York on Wed- | 


ee by this unfortunate ship. We have often read | \ 
of t 


steerage passengers were 

abundant for a of any ordinary len 
‘of those on board a teven more than sufficient 
to last until their arrival at New York. These, as food 
became scarce, to sell.to their less provident 


low ngers, at moderate rates, but as the’ 
scarcity more fully developed itself, at enhanced prices, 


The relator lived nine days on potatoe 
in his scanty allowance of water. 
youth, about six feet in height, was among those who 
died: he offered all that he had, his clothes, his money, 
for one cup of water to moisten his parched lips; but 
“4 = in vain-.-the commodity was too precious to 
80. 


The whole number of passengers was about 180; of 


these, 17 died, not from any disorder, but from mere 
starvation. The principal suffering was among the 
steerage passengers, the crew having been put upon 
allowance and supplied to the last with food, though in 
small quantities. 

A day or two before the arrival of the Diamond, she 
spoke a vessel, and received a sinall supply of biscuit 
and pork. Upon reaching this port she had but one 
pint of water remaining. 

A Duel.—We learn from the Washington Tele- 
graph, that in consequence of some personal remarks, 
@ meeting took place on Monday morning on the Vir- 
ginia side of the Potomac, near Alexandria, between 
William Schley, Esq. a member of the Senate of Mary. 
land, and William Cost Johnson, . late a member 
of Congress from that State. Mr. Jenifer of Maryland, 


and Mr. Pickens of South Carolina, both members of 


Congress, acted as the friends of Mr. Schley, and Mr. 
Wise of Virginia, and General Campbell, of South Ca- 
rolina, as the friends of Mr. Johnson. The parties 
were placed at twelve paces, back to back, and ex- 
changed a single fire. Both shots took effect, Mr. 
Schley being slightly wounded in the thigh, and Mr. 
Johnson in the knee. The ball was extricated on the 
ground by Dr. Hall. The parties were reconciled. 


FROM FLORIDA. 
(From the Jacksonville Courier of the 28th January.] 


Col. Warren who returned last Friday from Fort 
Drane, has favoured us with the following information, 
given him by the Quarter Master at Fort Drane, and at 
that time just arrived from the army. 

Gen, Jesup was on a trail of Indians leading toward 
the Wacasassa county—and intended to pursue, if pos- 
_— the trail wherever it led, till he overtook the In- 

lans. 

The Indians are, it is supposed, scattered in small 
parties through the country. 

On the 13th inst. the Alabamians under General 
Jesup came upon an Indian on the west side of the 
Withlacoochie, while he was in the act of skinning a 
beef. Seeing himself surrounded he made no resist- 
ance, nor endeavoured to escape, but gave himself up 
with good grace, a prisoner of war, This Indian states 
that he belongs to a town situated on the west side of 
the Withlacoochee, at which are about one hundred 
Indians—warriors, women and children—and that they 
are willing, and wish to give themselves up—and would 
have done so some time ago, had they not feared the 
whites would kill them. ‘The Indian offered to point 
out the town to the army. Maj. Graham, with about 
200 men and the Indian for a guide, proceeded on the 
The Indian also states that 
the other tribes are willing to come in to the whites— 
and that all his warriors, except fifty or sixty, have 
left Oseola. 

The body of Mr. S. Rooks was found on Thursday 
last about five miles this side of Santa Fe bridge, and 
near the place where Mr. Dell's negroes were captur. 
ed, two bullet holes through it—scalped—and plunder. 
ed of the pantaloons. The trails of five Indians were 
discovered about the body. The horse was found shot 
dead not far from the body. Mr. Rooks belonged to 
Captain Smith’s company. He was one of an escort 
to a train of wagons that left the Creek on or about 
the 18th ult. His horse gave out on the way, and 
he had permission to return to Black Creek. He 
left the train to return and had not been seen or heard of 
till Thursday last, when found as above stated. Thus 
for more than a year have our citizens, one after an- 
other, been cut off. 

“ Mr. Rosseau who arrived in this place to-day, in. 
forms us that on Tuesday, the 24th inst. J ieut. J. M. 
Smiley, of Capt. Reed’s company, stationed at the 
he lived. Mr. Sykes’ residence is five miles from the 
Springs, on the road leading to Levington’s ferry on 
the Suwannee river. 

Lieut. Smiley was about 150 yards from the house 
engaged in cutting wood, when he was shot. Three 
balls took effect, one in his body, one in the head, and 
one in the arm. He was killed instantly and sealped. 

Mr. Sykes was in his corn house; hearing the shouts 
and yells of the Indians, he ran for his house amid a 
volley of shots from the Indians. He closed the door. 
The Indians made a furious attack upon the house con. 
taining Mr. and Mrs. Sykes, and Mrs. Smiley and child, 
and two or three negro women. Mr. Sykes defended 
the house by keeping up a fire on the assailants, sup- 
posed to be from 25 to 50 in number. The attack was 
commenced at half past three o’clock, P. M. and con. 
tinued till after dark. The house is literally cut up 
with bullets. 


18th instant for the town. 


None of the inmates of the house were wounded, al- | 


though bullets passed through the clothes of some of 
them. Mr. Sykes is confident he wounded or killed 
four. On examination next morning one Indian was 
found shot through the heart. He also states that he 
is confident that he saw a white man with the Indians, 
for he had so fair a view of him as to be able to note 
that he wore blue clothes and a white hat. 

The inhabitants who had returned to their homes in 
that section (Columbia county) are again abandoning 
them. 

We have intelligence from Tampa Bay to the Ist. 
The intelligence is, that the celebrated Indian, called 
Jumper, and the negro Abraham, have been captured, 
and that Oseola barely made his escape, with only five 
followers, in the direction of the south. Gen. Jesu 
was making every effort for the capture of the bold and 
persevering chief. 


[From the Tallahassee Floridian, 28th ult.] 


On yesterday about 1 o’clock in the day time, three 
large wagons loaded with dry goods, flour, and salt, 
were way laid by six Indians, about eight miles from 
this place—taken about a mile fromthe road, the 
mules taken out, and the contents of the wagons 
packed upon them in sacks found in the wagons, 
and with three negroes, the drivers, carried off towards 
the peninsula. There were fifteen mules taken. This 
information is derived from one of the negro drivers, 
who escaped. ‘Tigertail it is supposed, was at the 
head of this party. Our city is alive with the call to 
arms. ‘The Indians were painted, and had several 
rifles. 

A letter from Montgomery, Alabama, under date 
of January 31, states that the Indians were again 
committing serious depredations. They had attacked 
the house of a9 Mr. Pugh, in the north-west part f 
Barbour county, killed a negro man and child, and 
when last seen were in full chase of Mr. Pugh, who 
had astart of some fifty yeards. The volunteer com. 
panies of Montgmoery had mustered, preparatory to 
leaving for the scene of depredation. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


London papers to the 3d, and Liverpool to the 4th 
January inclusive, have been received by recent arri- 
vals at New York from Europe :—They bring us the 
Speech of the King of France at the opening of the 
Chambers, with the news of another attempt to assas- 
sinate him while on his way to deliver it,—the decree 
of the Queen of Spain acknowledging the indepen. 
dence of the South American Republics,—and what is 
quite as important to our readers, intelligence of a fa- 
vourable state of the English cotton and money 
markets, 

An English house at Bucharist, the Messrs. Ander- 
son, has failed for 100,000 ducats. ne 

St. Peter’s church, erected about seven years since: 
at a square, London, has been totally destroyed 
b 
et fire occurred at Edinburgh, December 27th, 
which destroyed ten or eleven five or six story build- 
ings in Greenside street, and turned out of doors about 
fifty families. It is said to be the greatest fire that 
has occurred there since 1824. The largest sufferer 
is Mr. George Sandeman. 

The Town Council of Glasgow have refused to con- 
fer the freedom of the city on Sir Robert Peel, by a 
vote of 12 to 19. 

The Lords Commissioners of the British Admiralty 
had declined an application from Hull to send out an 
expedition for the relief of the “ beset whale ships” in 
the North Sea, on the ground that nothing could be 
accomplished. 

The people in Ireland were suffering dreadfully 
from cold and hunger. The accounts are heart- 


rending. | 
The Markets in Liverpool were highly favourable to 


appears the American 
_— Grain was advancing both in 
tinen 


snow storm of unprece- 
dented severity was experienced oo England 
on the 24th, 25th, and 26th December. In some 

aces the dzifts were 12 to 16 feet deep. Says the 

don Times of the 28th : 

_ “The storm though every where heavy, seemed to 
have been rather heavier to the south of the metropo- 
lis than in the other directions, and has laid a com- 
plete embargo on all news from abroad, and on almost 
all from the interior. Never before, within our recol- 


y | lection, was the London mail stopped for a whole 


night at a few miles from London; and never before 
have we seen the intercourse between the Southern 
shires of England and the metropolis interrupted for 
two whole days. 
Dreadful Effects of the Snow at Lewes,—5 o'clock. 
About noon to-day an immense avalanche of snow 
lided from the Cliff Hills at the back of Mr. Hilman’s 
ime kilns, and falling over the precipice which towers 
above this part of the town, dashed in the rovfs and 


inmatcs under a mountain of snow. e scene which 
followed was terrific and distressing in the extreme. 
The report of the falling mass drew thousands of per- 
sons to the spot; and so great was the excitement 
which prevailed, that a quarter of an hour elapsed be- 
fore silence could be established. Every hand that 
could lift a spade set to work without delay to extri- 
cate the unhappy ereatures perishing bencath the 
ruins. A Mrs. Robinson was dug out with a child at 
the breast, the mother dead. The unfortunate woman 
at the first alarm had escaped, but rendered desperate 
by the strong affection of a mothcr, rushed back to her 
house to save her other children, when shocking to 
relate, the avalanche poured down upon the whole 
family, and buried them alive, A Mrs. Taylor was 
dug out alive, but with very slight hopes of her sur. 
viving, as she was all but dead. Her eldest daughter 
and five other children have also been taken out of the 
snow ; but how many more people are buried, and 
how many huve been extricated, and who are saved 
alive, it was impossible in the confusion which prevail. 
ed, to ascertain with correctness. Men were still 
digging when our messenger left. It is ascertuined 
that upwards of 14 human beings were involved in the 
destructive fall. 

[The disasters to the shipping occasioned by this 
storm were very numerous, and many lives were lost. 
In the single port of Harwich, eleven vessels were 
driven ashore.] 

FRANCE. 
An Attempt to Assassinate the King. 


The day fixed upon for the opening the Legislative 
Chambers, the usual preparations were mude for the 
King’s progress to the Bourbon Palais. Within a few 
seconds of the Royal — leaving the Tuilleries, by 
the gate leading to the Pont Royal, and whilst the 
crowd assembled on the quay were cheering the appear- 
ance of his majesty, a young man rather genteely 
dressed, made an attempt on the King’s life, by firing a 
pistol at him, which happily did not take effect. 

The assassin, it is said, was so close to the carriage, 
in which the King and Dukes d’Orleans and Nemours, 
that his majesty had a full view of his person, and was 
enabled to point him out tu the National Guards, who 
immediately arrested him, and conveyed him to the 
guard-house of the chateau, without his making any 
attempt to save himself by flight. 

The feeling excited among the troops and National 
Guards, were such, that the wretched youth was nearly 


ecution of his diabolical purpose. The Dukes of Or- 
leans and Nemours were both slightly wounded by the 
glass of the carriage window, which the ball directed 
against his majesty shivered to atoms. 

During this scene the King exhibited the greatest 
coolness and courage; and the procession immediately 
after the the arrest of the assassin, continued its route 
to the Chamber without any other event marking its 
progress. Her majesty’s carriage, in which, besides 
the Queen, were madame Adeladc and the Princesses, 
preceded that of the King. | 
The attempted assassin has undergone two or three 
examinations, but with the exception of looking pale 
when his uncle talked to him, he positively asserted 
he has “no regret for what he has done.” He is the 
only son of a small land holder, (M. Munier) at La 
Chapelle St. Denis. His uncle, a rich merchant, (M. 
Barre) was horror-stricken finding the young man to 
be his nephew, towards whom he hud always extended 
much kindness—and it was when he was confronted 
with ing ater procesea w the Chambers, and 
delivered his speech without further molestation. 


SPAIN. 


The Madrid Gazette contains the following decree 
acknowledging the Independence of the South Ameri- 
can Republics: 

“ Isabella II., by the grace of God, &c. 

_“ The Cortes of the kingdom, authorise the Govern- 
ment of her Majesty to conclude, notwithstanding the 
10th. 172d and 173d articles of the Constitution, pro- 
mulgated at Cadiz in 1812, treaties of peace and amity 
with the new States of Spanish America, adopting as 
the basis the acknowledgment of those States, the re- 
nunciation of all territorial rights and of all Sovereign- 
ty on the part of the ancient metropolis, without how- 
ever compromising the national honour and interests. 

** Palace of the Cortes, 4th December, 1836. 
(Signed) A. President. 

“ We order all the tribunals and civil authorities to 

attend to the exceution of the present provisions. 
“1. tHE Queen REGENT. 

“ Done at the Palace, 16th Dec. 1836.” 


RUSSIA. 
Nicholas is at war with his brother, the Grand Duke 
Michael. All the Germans are in disgrace at the Court 
of St. Petersburg. 


MEXICO. 


The New Orleans Bee acknowledges the receipt of 
a file of newspapers to the 11th ult., inclusive, from the 
city of Mexico. They appear to contain little but ti- 


P| rades against the government of the United States, and 


panegyrics upon Gen. Bustamente, who made his pub- 
lic entry into that city on 19th or 20th December. The 
correspondence ef Gorostiza with Mr. Forsyth is termed 
“ decorous, dignified, and manly,” and the conduct of 
our government “ traitorous, infamous and servile!” . 

The condition of the country in respect to parties, is 
excited, and ominous of an immediate civil war and the 
arrival of Santa Anna. 

The liberation of Santa Anna had caused great re- 
joicing. The papers are almost exclusively filled with 
fulsome adulations addressed to him. ‘They speak in 
the most extravagant terms of the address and skill he 
displayed in obtaining his liberty, and profess to believe 
it has been entirely unconditional. 

General Bravo it is said, has arrived at Matamoras, 
in advance of the troops. Several] detachments of troops 
had also arrived, which makes the note of war on Texas 
look a little more formidable. 


FROM PERU. 


By an arrival at Acapulco, (Mexico,) from Guyaquil 
in 24 days, we are in possession of intelligence from 
Peru to the beginning of December. War has been 
declared between Peru and Chili; and two vessels 
belonging to the latter were blockading the port of 
Guyaquil, where there were four Peruvian vessels and 
300 troops under command of General Morau. 


HEOLOGICAL BOOKS,.—Evans’ Christian Tem. 

per, Leitchfield’s do. do. Blairs’ Sermons, Drew 
on the Soul, Hervey’s Works, 6 vols. Adams’ Private 
Thoughts, Ambrose’s Looking unto Jesus, &c. 2 vols. 
Newcombes’ Harmony of the Gospels, Campbell on 
Gospels, do. Miracles, do. Lecture on Ecclesiastical 
History, Churchman armed against the Errors of the 
Times, 3 vols. Michaellis on Law of Moses, 4 vols. do. 
Introduction to the New Testament, by Marsh, 6 vols. 
Knox on the Lord’s Supper, 1 vol. Chillingworth’s 
Works 1 vol. new ed. Vaughn’s Life of Wickliffe, 2 
vols. Flavels Select Works, 2 vols. Leland’s Deistical 
Writers, new ed. 1 vol. Sherlock’s Works, 5 vols. &c. 
For sale by J. WHETHAM, 

i No. 22 South Fourth street, Philadelphia. 
feb 18 

ALUABLE THEOLOGICAL BOOKS.—Am- 

brose’s Works, | vol. Barrow’s do. 8 vols. Bing- 
ham’s do. 8 vols. Fuller’s do. 2 vols. Edward’s do. 10 
vols. Hall’s do. 6 vols. London edition. Owen’s works, 
21 vols. Simeon’s do. 21 vols. Warburton’s do. 12 vols. 
Newton’s do. 2 vols. Mason’s do. 4 vols. Lime Street 
Lectures, Mosheim’s Church History, by Murdock, 
Witsins on the Creed, 2 vols. Clarke’s Sacred Litora- 
ture, Campbell on the Four Gospels Dick’s Theology, 
Uruden’s Concordance, Poole’s Synopsis, 5 vo 
Lond. Ed. Whitby on the New Testament, La- 
dupe’s Comment on St. John, 3 vols. Pudean’s Con- 
nexions, 2 vols. Sarnin’s Sermon’s 2 vols. Horne on the 
Psalms, Leighton’s Works complete in 1 vol. Latri- 
ner’s Sermons, Prolegomena Waltoni, Editit Wrang- 
ham, Practical Remarks on Genesis, do. do. on Exo- 
dus. .. For sale b | 
HENRY PERKINS, 


134 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 


entirely destroyed five houses, me fae unfortunate | 


sacrificed on the spot which he had selected for the ex- | 


BOARD OF MISSIONS. 
during the month of January 83% 
Philad. $4 ch. Mrs. MeCture re, 35; Wm. K. 


. peen, 5; callee 
59 9%, Annual contribetion, per 
Do Harned, | 
. otral ch. Mrs. 3. B. 
Mitchell, $20, M. Hill 3, Kel ody 
R. Sheppard, 2. Mrs. M. Wall, R, 
Mary A. Soyder, 5, Elizabeth 
A Female member, 10. 
Do. 10th ch. W. W. M‘Maia, 10, Samuel! Heod, 


Baskenridge cong. 
of ledged, 5, ton, 
ke 21-2; Sing Sing, Y 
in part, 50, Elizabethiowa, NJ Fe- 
male Miss Soc of Ist ch 100, Lam. 
bertsvite N J 40, Chatham Village, 
17 37, Newark, N. J. Sd ch 227 73, 
Duane st ch N Y in part, 185, Rab- 
NJ ia part, 25 25, Boundbrook, 
N J65, in part, 121-2, 
Newton, NJ 3% 28, Bridgeton, 57 50 | 
Do E E!mer, 100, New Rochelle, N ¥ 
46, Newton, L. I'70, PlainGeld, in part, 
60 89, Belvidere, N J 50, Chester, 25 


WILLIAM NASSAU, Sen. Treasurer. 


LECTURES TO SABBATH SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
A course of Lectures for the benefit of those en- 
ed in Sabbath School Teaching, is about to be de- 
ivered at Union Hall, corner of ut and Eighth 
streets, by the Rev. John Todd. These Lectures will 
embrace the following topics, viz. 
Ist. The great aim and design of the Sabbath School 
ystem. 
2d. First principles of Christian Education. 
3d. Superintendent, character and duties: 
4th. Qualifications of a good Teacher. . 
Sth. Other means of doing good besides Teaching, 
in the hands of the Teacher. | 
6th. Best method of getting the lessons. 
7th. Best method of communicating religious in- 
struction to the young. 
8th. Infant Classes and their management. 
9th. Singing and its management. 
ar, should. the Sah 


77, per Rev S K Kollock Agent, 1170 02 
Presbytery of Dist of Columbia, Ist ch Wash- 

ington, in part, 68 14, 2d do 100. | 

F st ch do 17, Alexandria, Ist ch, 

25, Georgetown ch, 10 50, 220 64 

Baltimore, Ist ch in part, 619, 

Per Rev. S B Jones, 3 $39 64 
Albany, N Y 10 gentlemen Campbell’s 

ch for the support of a Missionary in 

the West,. - - 100 
Goodwill cong Orange Co N Y to eoastitute 

their pastor, Rev Wm Blair, an hon- 

orary member of the Board, 60 00 
Crawfordstown cong, Orange co N J to consti- 

tute their pastor, Rev John H Leg- 

get, an honorary member of the Board 

in part, 27 00 
Scotchtewn cong Orange co N Y for the sup- 

port of their Missionary 100 00 
Wappingers Creek, coll. in Mr Price’s cong, 1440 
Albany, N Y Archibald Mclatyre, to cousti- 

tute himself and Rev J vis, 

pone members of the Board, 100 00 
Ballston cong N Y¥ for the sapport of a Mis- | 

sionary in the West, 104 00 
Ballston Spa 7 to constitute their pastor, 

Rev A T Chester an honorary mem- 

of the Board, 50 00 
Cherry Valley cong Otsego Presb N Y to con- 

their pastor, Rev W Lockhead, an 

honorary member of the Board, 50 00 
Do for the — of a Missionary in one of 

the Western States 100, per Rev J 

H Davis Agent, 100 00 
New York, Moses Allen, balance of annual 

subscription, per Dr L Stevens, 150 00 
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11th. Duty of the Church to the Sabbath School un- 
der its care. 

12th. Duty of the Teacher in regard to the Sabbath. 

13th. Duty of the Teacher in regard to raising up 
young men for the ministry. 

14th. Encouragement to be faithful in the Sabbath 
School. 

The course will consist of fourteen lectures, and all 
who are engaged in Sabbath Schools, or who feel in- 
terested in the education of children, are respectfully 
invited to attend. 

The second lecture will be delivered on next Sabbath 


o’clock. 


YOUNG MEN’S BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The Directors of the Young Men’s Bible Society of 
| Philadelphia, will meet on Monday evening next, 30th 
inst. at 7 o’clock, in Lecture Room of St. Andrew's 
Church. J. A. PORTEUS, Rec. Sec. 


COLONIZATION MEETING. | 


The annual public meetin 
Colonization Society of Ponsa will be held at the 
Central Presbyterian Chureh, at the cornor of Eighth 
and Cherry streets, on Wednesday evening next, the 
22d instant, at 7 o’clock. Addresses are expected from 
Dr. Breckenridge, Dr. Proudfit, Dr. Dewitt and others. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY—CONTINGENT FUND. 


The subscriber acknowledges the receipt of the fol- 
lowing sums for the contingent fund of the General 
Assembly, viz. 

Charleston Union Presb. 10 dolls.; Grand Ri- 
ver, 2 dolls. 25 cts.; Indianopolis, 5 dolls.; 
New Brunswick, additional, 5 dolls.; 3d 
Presb. of Philad. 5 dolls.; sundry indivi- 
duals, 1 doll. 23 cts. 28 48 


& 
JOHN McDOWELL, Stated Clerk. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


The Managers of the Female Chinese Tract Society, 
thankfully acknowledge the receipt of one hundred and 
thirty dollars, collected at a public meeting held in the 
Rev. Mr. Chambers’ Church, on Sabbath evening, 5th 
inst. ELIZA J. McCCORKLE, Treasurer. 


AMS, DRIED BEEF, SMOKED TONGUES, &c. 
The subscribers, in addition to their usual variety 
of Groceries, have just received a supply of choice Jer- 
sey — — Tongus, and Beef, warranted of 
best quality. Also a smal] lot of Roll But 
They bate also for sale a large pete of Herkimer 
County Cheese, selected from the most approved -Dai- 
ries, and very rich. Sap Sago Cheese, Pine Apple do., 
small English Chedder do., Parmason do. And: im- 
ported Bologna Sausages, warranted genuine, 
| BALDWIN & COLTON, 
Temperance Tea Dealers and Family Grocers, 
Wholesale and Retail, No. 244 Market street above 
Seventh, Philadelphia. feb. 18. 


DWARD C. BIDDLE, No. 23 Minor street, Phila- 
delphia, has just published, A History of the 
United States, for the use of Schools and Academies, 
by John Frost; new edition, with additions and cor- 
rections. 
Recommendations.—From Samuel Jones, A. M., 
Principal of Classical and Mathematical Institute, 
N. E. Corner of Seventh and Carpenter sts. Philadelphia. 
A History of the United States, “ for the use of 
schools,” such as the present has long been greatly 
needed : something to correspond in its general char. 
acter with the admirable histories of Goldsmith, which 
have been received with so much favour. I have ex- 
amined the volume prepared by Mr. Frost, and “ al- 
though the considerable period embraced, the multi- 
tude of characters and events delineated, and the ex- 
tent of the field in which they figure,” have called for 
the exercise of great judgment in the selection, as 
well as in the arrangement of his materials, yet this 
difficult task has been accom d with a suctéss 
which is kighly creditable to the author. The great 
industry and fidelity with which it has been composed 
are very apparent, and the “ list of authorities” atthe 
end evinees that he has availed himself of the best 
sources of information. It gives me pleasure to com. 
meud this History of the United States as being better 
suited to the valuable parpuse for which it was de. 


signed, than any other which hes hitherto come under . 
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evening, in Union Hall, to commence at half past 7 — 


of the Young Men's — 


de 
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se ae is name to the public | prayer, in view of the evils which we are called mobs of this kind may for a short time 
‘ He was e minister of the Presbyterian church | upon to 4 ; and it is our earnest desire that » feeling we yesterda 
for morethan thirty years, and he now feels a deep | not thet day | 
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Yoath’s gay moro, and ag@’s night ; 
And ‘wombles 
All, Vain: isbrief; 
Andie nt ne'er dissembles 
Look behind thee !—cities hid 
In the night of treacherous story ; - 
Many crumbling pyramid; 
_ Many a pile of senseless glory ; 
Fragments of an earlier worl 
Broken fanes’and altars ' 


‘ 


“Look behind thee !——men whose frown 
Made whole nations quake before them— 
What is left of their renown ? 
Kings and conquerors, where are they ? 
Ask your worthless heaps of clay— 
Oh ! despise not, but deplore them !— 


Look around thee !—bards sublime, 
__ Smiling nymphs, aad solemn sages ; 
_ Go! inquire their names‘of time, — 
4. Bid if read its earliest pages— 
_ Foolish questioner | if fame 
. Guard throu cherished name— 
_ Fame itse ys; in ages ! 


Look before thee !—all the glare, 
All the pomp around thee glowing, 
All that charms the eye or ear, 
Strains of softest music flowing, 
_ Grace and beauty ; all are sped 
Towards the rnins of the dead— 
Hither, thou and thine are going !— 


_. Leok before thee !—at yon vault 
_ Where time’s ravage is recorded, 

wilt be compelled to halt; 

». « Thou wilt be no more regarded, 
Than the weakest, meanest slave, 
Sleeping in a common grave, 

Unrespected, unrewarded ! 


Look before thee !—at thy feet 
Monarchs sleep like meaner creatures ; 
Where the voices, now, so sweet, 
Where the fair one’s smiling features ?— 
thou to escape the tomb?— 
That which was thy father’s doom 
Will be thine, thy son’s, and nature’s !— 


ine ay thy thoughts repose de : 
_ If thy wounded bosom bleed, aed 
If thy fondest hopes are blighted, 
There a stream: of comfort flows, 
There a sun of splendor glows, 
-- Wander, then, no more benighted !— 


_ Look above thee! roll 
Present, past, and future blending,— 
Earth has nought to soothe a soul 
"Neath affliction’s burden bending— 
Nothing ’gainst the tempest’s shock 
_ Heaven must be the pilgrim’s rock, 
© And to Heaven his steps are tending !— 


Look around thee !—never eye | 
| — such pleasur¢s-as await thee ; 
__» ne’er_reached such scenes of joy 


Light undying—seraph’s lyres— 
Angel welcomes—cherub choirs— 
, Smiling thro’ Heaven's doors to greet thee! 


SURE THE ROSE IS LIKE A SIGH. 
COMPOSED BY A BLIND CHILD. 


If this delicious, grateful flower, 
- Which blooms but for a little hour, 
Should to the sight as lovely be, 
_ As from its fragrance seems to me, 
| ~A sigh must then its colour show, 
For that’s the softest joy I know, 
And sure the rose is like a sigh, 
- Just born to soothe, and then to die. 


_ My father, when our fortune smiled, _ 
With jewels decked his eightless child, 
- Their glittering worth the world might see, 

But ah! they shed no sweets for me! 

Still. as the present failed to charm, 

The trickling drops bedewed my arm; 

And sure the gem to me most dear 

Was a kind father’s pitying tear. 

SINGULAR OPTICAL ILLUSION. 


‘Major Skinner gives in his ‘ Overland 
Journey,” the following remarkable instance 
of that illusion—* About noon, (he says,) the 
most perfect deception that can be conceived 
exhilerated our spirits, and promised us an 
early resting place. We had observed a slight 
mirage several times before, but this day it 
surpassed all I have ever fancied. Although 
aware that their appearance had often led 
people astray. I could not bring myself to 
belieéve that this was unreal. The seeming 
lake was broken into several parts by the little 
islands of sand that gave strength to the il- 
Jusion, the dromedaries of the sheiks in ad- 
vance at length reached its imaginary borders, 
and appeared to us to have commenced to 
ford. I thought they had got into deep water, 

“and moved with great caution. In passing 
over the sand banks, their figures seemed re- 
flected by the water. So convinced was M. 
Culman of its reality, that he dismounted and 
walked towards the deepest part of it, which 
was on the right hand. He followed the de- 
ceitful lake for a long time, and, to our sight, 

_ was strolling on its bank, his shadow stretch- 
ing toa great length beyond. There was not 

a breath of wind, it was a sultry day, and such 

a one as would have added dreadfully to the 

disappointment if we had been long without 
water.” 

BANDITTI 1N INDIA, 


Lieutenant Revnelds, in a late paper pre- 
sented’ before the Asiatic Society. gives an 
interesting account of the land robbers and 
and murderers who under the name of Thugs 
have for a long time infested India. They go 
-jagangs of one hundred or less, have a secret 
understanding by signs, and live in their en- 
cimpménts. They murder all their victims, 
like shylock’s bond, without shedding one 
drop of blood. The unsuspecting traveller 
who has been lured by their pretended hos- 
pitality, is suddenly strangled by an expert 
cord puller seated at his elbow, and in con- 
versation with him. Every traveller of the 
pe is thus despatched the same instant, by 
concerted signal, and the bodies are concealed. 
This garoting or strangling, and the conceal- 
ment, partakes of the Spanjard and Indian. 
~ Phe. Thugs riot on the plunder, and dress 
rgeously. They disdain the name of robber. 
They are sometimes known as Phansigars or 
Budheks. If a,traveller’s path is crossed by. 
a snake while accompanied by a Thug, the 
‘qs ‘bad, and the murder. is suspended till 

a favourable sign. Par 


— 


: 


Brom Matia's wed. by Dr, Bowring. | 


}from the Sait to‘thé'Red Sulphur, about equi- | flourishing west of ourState has been doomed | 


| halted a minute to parley. 


is cave is-situsted near the road leading 


distant between the two Springs. ‘The neigh. 
bouring country is interspersed with hills and 
3: so’ that, at every turn, the traveller 
meets with a view of a new and richly varie- 
gated scenery. It has received its name from 
‘the fact that when a person speaks in a cer- 
tain part of it, a reverberation ensues, alto- 
gether charming to the ear. Tradition says, 


in former days, the young of both sexes were 


wont to assemble here, and, after having illu- 
minated the cavern with bundreds of torches, 
unite their voices in singing their favourite 
airs. 

It was a delightful morning, in the month 
of July 1884, when Dr. B. and myself, accom- 
panied with a guide, visited this cave. Our 
lights consisted of two smal] torches, and a 
candle with more wick thantallow. Says our 
guide, as we stood at the entrance,—* This 
cave has not less than one hundred and fifty dif- 
ferent branches, and nv person has ever been 
in all of them,—yet, I know the principal 
parts.” We, however, never thought of dan- 
ger, as we intended to return immediately. 
The mouth of the cave was from ten to fifteen 
feet in diameter. We entered by a very 
gradual descent. A few paces took us into 
the midst of 


* A pulseless silence, dread, profound,” 
More awful than the tempest’s sound.” 


All was a death-like stillness, save the 
slow, but continual dripping of water from 
the arched roof, and the solemn-echo of our 
voices, as we expressed our admiration at the 


'|scenery by which we were surrounded. We 


proceeded slowly, observing the structure of 
different parts of the cavern, and the various 
crystalline formations of carbonate of lime, 
until we had gone about four hundred yards. 


| Here we found our course interrupted by a 


steep, rocky descent that lay just before us. 
We looked over, but our view was limited by 
thick darkness. We threw down rocks, but 
could only hear them plunge into deep water. 
The noise of a running stream, gurgling 
among rocks, faintly fell upon the ear, and 
then died away in a distant part of the cave. 
Our guide told us we might venture ‘down 
with perfect safety, and go out on the other 
side of the hill; but as our lights were grow- 
ing short, we concluded we would return. 
When we had come in sight of the place by 
which we entered, we discovered an opening 
leading to the right. We had to enter in a 
stooping posture, though directly we were 
ushered into a large room, the remote parts of 
which were not illuminated by our torches. 
So completely was our attention occupied, 
that we were induced to go on nearly a quar- 
ter of a mile, when this part of the cave nar- 
rowed down into a perpendicular cleft in the 
rock. The shortness of our lights now ad- 
monished us to return without much delay. 
For my part, I began to think of the “ hun- 
dred and fifty branches,” some of which no 
person had ever seen. I observed, ‘‘ we are 
returning the way we came, for here is the 
smoke of our lights.”” Directly, however, I 
discovered that no smoke was to be seen; nor 
had I ever been in the part of the cave in 


knew by the countenances of the others, that 
they were confused. I then broke silence, 
(for we had been walking on for some 
minutes without a word,) by taking Dr. B. 
by the hand, and saying, ‘“‘ Dr. we are lost.” 
“* That we are,” said he. I shall never for. 
get the manner in which he _ pronounced 
these words, and the influence they exerted 
upon ine. I had almost sunk to the ground. 


| And now our guide, who had gone before 


cries out; ‘1 am at the end of this branch.” 
He returned, for he could go no further. At 
our request, he put out his light, so that when 
ours were burnt up, we might light his. We 
Our guide pointed 
one direction for the mouth of the cave, Dr. B. 
another, anc [, a third; but we were all 
wrong. ‘* What we do, we must do quickly,” 
says the Dr. * for we shall directly be in the 
dark.” Many were the thoughts that rushed 
through my mind, in quick succession. In 
this cave, a man was lost three days; in Ken- 
tucky, another perished; and are we to lay 
down onthis cold earth, or fa!l into these 
huge pits and die in darkness, and none to 
tell what has become of us? I then silently 
raised a fervent petition to Heaven for divine 
assistance, in doing which I felt a submissive 
composure, firmly believing that the Re- 
deemer would lighten up that dark cavern by 
his smiles in a dying hour. We still groped 
our way onward, not knowing where we were 
going, but occasionally we would make a 
mark in the loose earth, so that, if in our 
wanderings, we should again see that mark, 
we would know where we had been. Di- 
rectly we saw something like the mellowy 
tints of evening as the last rays of the depart- 
ing sun fall upon the cloud in the distant 
horizon; it was the light reflected from the 
mouth of the cave. Never was it received with 
more joyfulness of heart. 


STATE OF CRIME AT PARIS. 


The Charte in reply to a paragraph in one of 
the morning Journals, stating that the assassi- 
nations in the streets had recommenced, and 
that every morning there was.a new catastro- 
phe to be recorded, says:—‘*It would be 
wrong to suffer such an assertion to pass 
without contradiction. At no period, per- 
haps, were there fewer events of this nature 
to regret. ‘Two murders only have been an- 
nounced within the last eight or ten days, by 
any of the Journals, and these were contra- 
dicted on the following days. One was re- 
duced to a quarrel, and the details of the 
other were purely imaginary, the man sup- 
posed to have been murdered having fallen 
into the canal by accident. 


COQUETTE. 


A female general who builds her fame on 
her advances. A coquette may be compared 
to a tinder, which lays itself out to catch 
sparks, but does not always succeed in light- 
ing up a match, Men are perverse crea- 
tures: they fly that which pursues them, and 
pursue that which flies them. Forwardness, 
therefore, on the part of a woman, makes 
them draw back, and backwardness draws 
them forward. There will always be this 
difference between a coquette and a women 
of sense and modesty, that while one courts 
every man, every man will court the other. 
When the coquette settles into an old maid, 
it is not unusual to see her as staid as she 


was previously versatile. 


which we were at that time. How we had 
taken the wrong way, — chief part of his wages, spends it s, spends it 
all, or nearly so, in Sunday excursions, or fri- 


- 


“ 
* 


ate epithets as any in the world; pro- 


| vided, we-adhere'to the euphonious and sono- | 


rous idiom of the Aporiginies. And provided 
also we eschew the affectation to which the} 


by the rather too sentimental tribute offered 
up by the excellent surveyor General, Dewitt, 
deceased, to the memories of Roman and 
Grecian heroes, and British poets, such as 
Homer, Ovid, Milton, and the like. One of 
the most amusing, if not instructive, articles 
on this subject, is the following from an En- 
glish paper, showing the Phoenicians had, like 
our Indians, some good sense at the bottom of 
all the baptismal appellations with which they 
christened their countries, rivers and favorite 
haunts. 

The fullowing countries were named by the 
Pheenicians, the greatest commercial people of 
the ancient world. These names in the Phe- 
nician language, signify. something character- 
istic of the places which they designate. 
Europe signifies a country of white complex- 
ions. So named because the inhabitants there 
‘were of a lighter complexion than those of 
Asia and Africa. Asia signifies between or 
in the middle, from the fact that geographers 
placed it between Europe and Africa. Africa 
signifies the land of corn or ears. It was cel- 
ebrated for its abundance of corn and all 
sorts of grain. Lybia signifies thirsty or dry, 
very characteristic of the country. Spain, a 
country of rabbits or conies. This country 
was once so infested by these animals, that 
they sued to Augustus for an army to destroy 
them. Italy, a country of pitch, from its 
yielding great quantities of black pitch. Ca- 
labria for the same reason—Gaul, modern 
France, signified yellow haired, as yellow hair 
characterised its first inhabitants. The English 
of Caledonia is a high hill. This was a rug- 
ged mountainous province is Scotland. Hi- 
bernia is uttermost or last habitation, for be- 
yond this westward, the Phoenicians never 
extended their voyages. Britain the country 
of tin, as there were great quantities of lead 
and tin found on the adjacent islands. The 
Greeks called it Albion, which signifies in 
the Pheenician tongue, either white or high 
mountain, from the whiteness of its shores, 
or the high rocks on the western coast. 
Corsica signifies a woody place. Sardinia the 
footsteps of a man, which it resembles.— 
Rhodes, serpents or dragons, which it pro- 
duced in abundance. Sicily, the country of 
grapes. Scylla, the whirlpool, is destruction. 
Syracuse signifies bad savour, called so from 
the unwholesome marsh upon which it stood. 
Etna signifies furnace, or dark, smoky. The 
above were gathered from a very ancient his- 
tory of Britain. 

A SOBER CALCULATION. 


A man who earns from six to eight or ten 
dollars per week, and spends two or three of it 
for boarding, and besides what is necessary for 
his comfort and convenience, may lay up from 
one to two hundred dollars yearly towards 
setting up for himself at a proper time. If 
the capital required be not large, in three or 
four years he may calculate upon being a mas- 
ter instead of a journeyman. This is one 
view ; obvious to-be sure, but not the less im- 
portant. 

Anether view is one which too often pre- 
sents itself. If a young man, instead of thus 


edge tool and full of danger.” 
LANGUAGE OF SO1.DIERS. 


In those days we were often puzzled by 

the language; and, in trying to make our- 

selves understood, were forced to resort to a 

great variety of expedients. When our bro- 

ken and disjointed phrases failed, we were 

driven to the use of signs and hieroglyphics; 

suiting the action to the word, we explained 

our wants by distorting the limbs and body 

into strange figures, symbolical of the article 

required. Officers and men were alike in 

this dilemma; and fortunate was the lucky 

genius who could jabber, though in a most in- 
different way, for he was sure to get to wind- 
ward of his less favoured comrades. As to 
signs and gestures, they were as varied as the 
movements of a posture master, or even pun- 
chinello. When pork or any thing pertain- 
ing to the hog was-wanted, grunting in imi- 
tation of that.animal was the means employed. 
The desire for eggs was signified by cackling 
like a hen; was a mule or jackass required, 
the hands were stuck up-on each side above 
the head, to denote the length of ears, or an 
awful braying was put forth, enough to call 
the brotherhood about the performer; tobacco 
or snuff was demanded by a sneeze, followed 
in many cases, by a tweak upon the organ in 
which the filthy powder was to be deposited ; 
and milk was procured by imitating the ex- 
traction of that useful fluid from the cow. In 
short, for every thing there was a correspon- 
ding signal, a code of which would have 
formed an excellent appendage to a soldier’s 
kit.—Captain Patterson’s Adventures. 


ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES. 


The collectors of relics will perhaps feel 
interested in the subjoined statement of the 
prices paid within the last few years for va- 
rious articles of historical curiosity :— 

The ivory arm-chair, presented by the city 
of Lubec, to Gustavus Vasa, was sold, in 
1825, to the Swedish chamberlain, M. Sehme- 
kel, for the sum of 58,000 florins. 

The prayer book used by king Charles the 
First, when on the scaffold, was sold in Lon- 
don in 1825, for one hundred guineas. 

The coat worn by Charles XII. at the bat- 
tle of Pultowa, and which was preserved by 
colonel Roson, who followed the king to Ben- 
der, was sold, in 1825, for the sum of 561,000 
francs. A fragment of the coat worn by Louis 
XVI. at the altar, was announced in the cata- 
logue of a sale in 1829, and would probably 
have fetched a very high price, but it was 
withdrawn. 

The Abbe di Tersan paid a very high price 
for a pair of white satin shoes which had be- 
longed to Louis XIV. 

A tooth of Sir Isaac Newton was sold in 
1816, for the sum of seven hundred and fifty 
pounds. The nobleman by whom it was 
purchased, had it set in a ring, which he con- 
tinually wears. Apropos of teeth, it may be 
mentioned, that at the time when the bodies 
of Heloise and Abelard were removed to the 
Petits-Augustine, an English gentleman offer- 
ed 100,000 francs for one of Heloisa’s teeth. 

At the sale of the library of Dr. Soarman, at 
Stockholm, in 1820, the skull of Descartes 


COUNTRIES AND PLACES. | common and dangerous use. In the hands of | the subject, she sustains fearful responsibil- 


oi ‘Our ,country } segnes, perhaps, as rich and children, if in ‘no others; an abundant and me-|ity. She should beware lest “a creation or thousands of years ago. 


lancholy experience has shown that it is an| nourishment be given to passions which in-|i 


volve their possessor in ruin here and here- 
after. 

It is our deliberate conviction that females 
have much to do in improving the morals and 
manners of society, and in hastening the arri- 
val of that day so devoutly to be desired, 
when the earth shall be full of the knowledge 
of the Lord. Qn them, then, we urgently 
call, and invite them to appreciate justly, the 
influence which God has placed in their hands. 
In ascertaining what that may accomplish 
with God’s blessing, let them become wise 
and prompt in the execution of their duty. 
If asked, what can we do? the reply is at 
hand. In all our intercourse with the other 
sex, and especially in the presence of chil- 
dren, be examples of prudence, moderation, 
faith, love to God and benevolence to man. 
Let your tempers, speech, and conduct, be 
living epistles to the praise of God’s grace, to 
be seen and read of all men. And beside this 
indirect influence, exercise a holy ingenuity 
in works of faith and labours of love. You 
may find many suitable opportunities of defen- 
ding the Divine character and service in the 
social circle. In the sick chamber you may 
do good. You may mould the plastic dispo- 
sitions of children—and give instructions to 
servants. In epistolary correspondence with 
friends, in the Sabbath-school, in all benevo- 
lent plans, in a thousand numberless methods, 
you may bless your race. Who will try? 
What female will aim to make her influence 
beneficially felt? —Morning Star. 


For the Presbyterian. 
CHEERING ANONYMOUS LETTER. 
“ New York, Feb. 6th, 1837. 


“ Rev. W. A. Hallock, Sect’y American Tract Society. 

‘‘ Dear Sir,—Considering it no less a pri- 
vilege than a duty to do what lies in my 
power to advance the kingdom of our blessed 
Saviour in the world, I devote one tenth of 
my gross income to this great object. 

‘‘ After reading the urgent appeal of your 
Society in the Jast New York Observer, I ex- 
amined my accounts and found an unexpected 
appropriation of $387 56 cents, which with 
much pleasure I now enclose. It is my de- 
sire that $250 be appropriated to the Tract 
cause in China, to be expended under the 
direction of Mr. Gutzlaff, and the balance 
$137 56 to the same cause in Belgium, under 
the direction of Rev. Mr. Boucher.” 

Yours, &c. ANONYMOUS. 

The above enclosed three bank notes of 
$100 each, one of $50, one of $20, one of 
#10, one of $15, a gold piece, value $2 50, 
and 6 cents in silver. $387 56. 

The appeal referred to, stated that of the 
sum of $35,000 proposed to be raised before 
April 15, for foreign and pagan lands, 
$26,778 65 remained to be raised in 81 days, 
and other dues from the society within the 
same period, amounted to $12,700, which 
must be paid in addition to all the Society’s 
current expenses. 

It also stated that besides the claims of 
six important Tract Societies on the conti- 
nent of Europe, and the 60,000,000 of Russia, 
there are in countries around the Mediterra- 
nean 85 missionaries and assistants; in Africa 
19; at the Sandwich Islands 90; in India 
160; in Burmah 48; in China and South 


volous evening balls, gaming, or any other 
vicious or imprudent pursuits, he may calcu- 
late upon remaining a journeymen for life; 
and if not brought through evil communica- 
tions to the state prison or the gallows, will, 
in all probability, terminate his mortal career 
in some poor house, unpitied and despised. 
This is another view of the case equally 
obvious as the last; and yet how often are 
both of them !ost sight of to the ruin of youth. 


LAMENESS. 


It is well known that the deformity called 
club or clump-foot, and especially that sort 
where the heel cannot touch the ground, arises 
from a contraction of the extensor muscles, 
and, in order to cure it, an elongation is at- 
tempted by the slow and incessant operation 
of machinery... A. M. Bouvier informs the 
French Academy of Sciences, that by cutting 
across the tendon Achilles, an extension may 
be given more promptly and effectually. It 
was first practised in 1784, and has been re- 
peatedly tried since then in different manners. 
M. Bouvier thinks that he has improved on 
all these methods by introducing a sort of 
needle, sharp on one side, under the skin, by 
means of which he entirely divides the ten- 
don, either from within to without, or from 
without to within and making no great visible 
wound. In a few days the foot is brought 
into its natural position, and in some weeks 
the tendon unites without causing any inflam- 
mation. 


CAUTION. 


A writer in the Boston Daily Advertiser 
cautions young folks against a misuse of the 
common percussion caps, which have become 
articles of common amusement with the boys 
in that city, and we incline to believe that 
they are occasionally rather dangerously spor- 
ted with by the lads in Philadelphia. The 
writer says: “ The danger attending the ex- 
plosion of this little instrument in the hands 
of those who are ignorant of its nature, or 
careless in its employment, is unfortunately 
almost unknown. ‘This danger lies in the fact 
that the moment the percussion cap explodes, 
it breaks into many very minute pieces, each 
of which is thrown with sufficient force to en- 
ter any part of the body it may chance to 
strike. The part most liable to serious inju- 
ry from this cause is theeye. When a flying 
portion of the cap strikes this delicate organ, 
it generally penetrates its coats, lodges in its 
interior, from which it cannot be extricated, 
and excites a disorganizing inflammation that 
in 19 cases in 20 ends in the destruction of 
vision. 

‘‘ Blindness from this cause has of late years 
become a very common accident, not only 
among boys but also adults, who, ignorant of 
the ‘nature of the percussion cap, are in the 
habit of using it in the discharge of muskets 
unprovided with a lock properly fitted for its 
reception. The writer of this caution can 
point to several children in this city and to 
many individuals in the country, old and |' 


a 


Voltaire’s cane was some time ago sold in 
Paris for five hundred francs. 

An old wig, which had belonged to Kant, 
the German philosopher, was sold, after his 
death, in 1804, for two hundred francs. — 

A waistcoat belonging to J. J. Rousseau 
was sold for nine hundred and fifty francs, 
and his metal watch for five hundred francs. 

In 1822, Sterne’s wig was sold at a public 
auction in London, for two hundred guineas. 

In 1825, the two pens employed in signing 
the treaty of Amiens, were sold for five hun- 
dred pounds. 


The hat worn by Napoleon at the battle of 
Eylau, was sold in Paris in 1835, for 1930 
francs. It was put up for sale at five hundred 
francs, and there were thirty-two bidders. 


There is at Pezenas an arm-chair, which 
is said to have belonged to Moliere, and to 
which tradition has given the name of Faw- 
teuil ala Moliere. Its form bears evidence 
of its antiquity. When Moliere was living 
at Pezenas, he was accustomed every Satur- 
day afternoon to repair to. the shop of a bar- 
ber, named Gely. This shop was the resort 
of all the idlers and gossips of the town. 
There politics were discussed and the his- 
toirette of the day repeated from mouth to 
mouth. The large wooden arm chair, above 
alluded to, stood in one corner of the shop, 
and it was a sort of observatory to Moliere, 
who when seated in it, attentively watched 
all that was passing around him. This old 
chair is now about to be sold in Paris, and 
will no doubt soon fill a place ir some col- 
lection of curiosities.—Court Journal. 


INFLUENCE OF WOMAN. 


One of the happiest results of Christianity, 


dition of females. With but few exceptions, 
where the Bible is unknown, woman is igno- 
rant, debased and unhappy. Instead of ma- 
king her the partner of his joys, the object to 
which his tenderest sympathies are directed, 
and on which his warmest affections are fixed, 
her tyrant lord has employed her to gratify 
his lust, and administer to the indulgencies 
of his appetites. The benevolent design of 
her Creator has been wholly disregarded. But 
wherever the Gospel conies, it tames the sa- 
vage passions of man, and brings them into 
subjection to the divine will. Encourage- 
ment is given to the cultivation of intellect, 
and all the powers of the soul undergo a pu- 
rifying process. - He is then prepared to allow 
the other sex her rightful elevation in society. 
He rejoices to see the fetters which bound 
her mental powers, broken to pieces, and to 
afford opportunity to develope all the soft 
sensibilities of her nature. She is now no 
longer the servrle suppliant, but the affection- 
ate, confiding, beloved companion. In the 
relations of mother, sister, and wife, she may 
move with unobtrusive dignity, and exert a 
most commanding influence. 


The elevation which in Christian lands, 
woman has thus reached, affords her the power 


young, who have been rendered hopelessly | to sway the minds, mould the dispositions, and 
blind, by the careless explosion of a percus- | direct the habits of the other sex. This pow- 
sion cap; and only remembers one case of in- | er she necessarily possesses, and whether she 
jury to the eye from this cause, in which the | wishes it or not, this power will be exercised. 
vision was not destroyed. These accidents; Woman loves ardently, she cannot but be 
are of late years so frequent, that it becomes | loved, and to her guidance, the husband, the 
a duty to caution all against the careless use | brother, the friend, and the child submit. She} shrieking and tearing their clothes on the | lips, D.D. 454 Broome street, N. Y. of J. Whetham, Esq. 
of the percussion cap—and especially parents | may be the instrument of making all around | death of a relative, is the same which may be 
—that they may as far as possible, adopt mea-| her amiable, pious and happy, or petulent,| seen painted in the funeral processions delin- 
| sures to deter their children from its present | unbelieving and miserable. In this view of! eated on the rolls of papyrus, which illustrate 


may be perceived in its influence on the con-| 


East Asia 49. 650 missionari 
measure upon this society fur the means of 
sustaining the Tract press at their different 
stations. That they have eighteen mission 
printing establishments—four stereotype foun- 
deries, and twenty-nine presses in operation. 

No less than 359 Tracts and 16 volumes 
issued by our follow labourers abroad have 
been approved by the publishing committee 
of this Society, and they have access to men 
through the press in fifty-six different lan- 
guages, which embrace a large part of the 
earth’s population. 

Are there not others who, liké this unknown 
friend, will esteem it * noless a privilege than 
a duty,” now to devote a portion of their in- 
come through this Society to sustain the For- 
eign Christian Press ? O. E. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


Life.—Life is short. The poor pittance of 
seventy years is not worth being a villain for. 
-What matters it if your neighbour lies ina 
splendid tomb? Sleep you with innocence. 
Look behind you through the tract of time ; 
a vast desert lies open in retrospect ; through 
this desert have your fathers journeyed; wea- 
ried with years and sorrow they sunk from the 
walks of man. You must leave them where 
they fall; and you are to go a little further 
where you will find eternal rest. Whatever 
you may have to encounter between the cra- 
dle and the grave, every moment is big with 
innumerable events which come not in slow 
succession, but bursting forcibly from a re- 
volving and unknown cause fly over this orb 
with diversified inuence.——Blair 


Spirit of Wood.—There has Jately been 
discovered a very remarkable product, to 
which the above name has been applied. It 
resembles, very closely, alcohol, or spirits of 
wine. When treated with four times its 
weight of sulphuric ether—which is of the 
Same composition and density—and with any 
of the various acids, it yields as great a varie- 
ty of ether as acids employed. Its chemical 
properties, &c. have been well defined, and it 
is that ethers may be obtained from it which 
alcohol does not afford. The “ spirit of wood” 
is now for sale in Paris. 


Virtue will remain forever.—Beauty and 
wit will die; learning will vanish away ; and 
all the acts of life be soon forgotten. But vir- 
tue and piety will remain forever. ‘They are 
the foundation of honour and esteem, and the 
source of all beauty, order and happiness. 


Benevolence.—It was remarked by Cicero, 
that man resembled God in nothing so much 
as in doing good to others. Benevolence is 
one of those virtues which redeem the human 
character from the thraldom of sordid selfish- 
ness, and is indeed, as Shakspeare terms it, 
like the gentle dew from heaven, refreshing 
and cheering the kindred virtues of the beart, 
while it diffuses life and fertility over the 
place beneath.” 


The practice women in Egypt have of 


scriber.. 


the chgracter and virtues of their dead some 
These rolls are found 
in coffins with the embalmed corpse. 


A method of preventing iron or steel from 
rusting after being newly ground.—A black-- 
smith, who was formerly engaged in the man- 


method he adopted to prevent his sickles from 
rusting after grinding, was to immerse them 
for an hour, in water strongly impregnated 
with lime. ‘This had the desired effect. 
Cannon and bells of music.—The idea of 
the French leaders of orchestras to heighten 
the effect of music by bells and cannon, was 
brought into practice at Ghent on the 15th 
ult., at the inauguration of the Casino. Among 
other performances, a song of the fifteenth 
century, found in manuscript in the library at 
Campray, and attributed to the composer, 
Gherken de Hondt} was given as an introduc- 
tion to a triumphal march, with accompani- 
ments of the chimes and great bell of the 
church, and explosions of real cannon. 

The more quietly and peaceably we get on, 
the better for ourselves, the better for our 
neighbours. In nine out of ten, the wisest po- 
licy is, if any one cheats you, to quit dealing 
with him; if he is abusive, quit his compa- 
ny ; if he slanders you, take care so to live as 
that nobody will believe him; no matter who 
he is, or how he misuses you, the wisest way 
is, generally, just let him alone. There is 
nothing better than this cool, calm, quiet.way 
of dealing with the wrongs we-meet. 


Melting it out.—Diodorus Siculus relates 
that the forest of the Pyrenean mountains be- 
ing set on fire, and the heat penetrating the 
soil, a pure stream of silver gushed forth from 
the bosom of the earth, and revealed for the 
first time, the existence of those rich lodes 
afterwards socelebrated. Covetousness yields 
up its pelf for sacred uses as unwillingly as if 
it were appointed to succeed the earth in the 
office of holding and concealing it; but let 


the fire of the gospel be kindled in the church, 
aud its ample stores shall be seen flowing forth 
from the hidden recessses, and becoming the. 
fine gold of the sanctuary.—/J/ammon. 


ARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS—Uglioni The- 
sanrus Antiquitatum Sacorum Complectens, Se- 
lectissma Clarissimorum Virorum Opuscula in quibus 
Veterum Hebreorum Mores, leges, instituta Vitus 
Sacri et Civiles illustruntur. Opus Ad ilustrationem 


folio, fine copy, very rare. 


Biblia Sacra Hebraica and Chaldaica. 
Cum commen Masora que Critica Hebrreorum 


rum interpretum commentaris Rabbe Salomonis Jar- 
chi, R. Abrahami Aben Esre, R. Davidis Kimchi, R. 


et labore indefesso Johannis Buxtorfi, very fine copy, 
2 vuls. folio, Basil 1620. Heysichii Lexicon Gracum, 
edito Optico, 2 vols. folio, very fine copy. Spanheim 
Fred. Opera Ommia, 3 vols. folio. Coccei Opera Omnia, 
12 vols. folio., Philastrati Opera Omnia, 1 vol. folio. 
Cotelcrii Patres Apostolici, 2 vols. folio., Augustinii 
Opera Omnia, 6 vols. folio., Leonis Magni Opera, folio, 
Poli Synopsis Criticoruin, 5 vols. folio. London. For 
street. J. WHETHAM. 


Jan. 28. 


OBERT 

Reoubealler, No. 112 Canal stroet, Curner ot Lae 

reus, New York, bas coustantly on hand a large and 

eneral assortment of Theological, Classical, and Miscel- 

aneous Books. Orders from a distance will always re- 
ceive prompt attention. August 6.—tf. 


ARIETY GROCERY STORE.—Baldwin & Col- 
ton, (at their extensive Variety Grocery Establish- 
menl, No. 244 Market street,) have among their assort- 


Oil; 20 cases Italian Maccaroni and Vermicelli; 40 
chests Pouchong and Souchong Black Teas, some of 
which is of very superior flavour, price 50 cents to $13 
Young and Old Hyson; Luperial and Guupowder Teas 
from good to best quality, 50 cents to $125; 400 Lumps 
good quality Sugar; treble, double, and single Refined 
Loaf Sugar; Kitchen’s, Fell’s, Schmitz & ing’s, and 
Baker’s Cocoa and Chocolate; 110 boxes best qualty 
Sperm Candles, all sizes ; Judd’s patent Sperm Candles, 
assorted colours, a beautiful article; Wax Candles and 
Papers; Wax Coach Lights; Pickles and Sauces: 


Tongues ; Castile and Palm Soap; 20 boxes best qualit 
Digby Herring ; Parmason and English Cheddar 
Biscuit of all kinds ; 120 barrels Rochester Family Flour, 
made from white wheat and fresh ground, 

Sept. 14th, 1836.--1f 


SALMS AND fYMNS—Approved by the General 

Assembly of the Presbyteriau Church, and published 
for their benefit, both large and small size, and in fine 
and plain binding, may constantly be had of the sub- 
rcriber, at the lowest prices, either by the thousand co- 
pies or a less number. | 

All orders from Booksellers, Churches, and others wil’ 

be, as heretofore, immediately attended to by 
SOLOMON ALLEN, 


ew—tf No. 117 Chesnut street. 


RESH FRUIT:-—Fresh Bunch Raisins in whole, ha!f, 
and quarter Boxes—-Malaga Grapes and Prunes 
all per last arrivals. For sale at the Tea Store and 
Family Grocery, N. W. Corner Tenth and Race streets, 
- SCOFIELD & 
November 12th, 1836. 


NDERWOOD’S PICKLES AND SAUCES.— 
An extensive assortment of Undcrwood’s cele- 
brated Pickles, Ketchups, and Sauces, put up. last 
season, just received at the: Temperance ‘Tea and 
Family Grocery store, 8. W. corner of Dock and Se- 
cond — JAMES R. WEBB. 
Feb. 4. 


¢RENCH LANGUAGE, taught in from four to six 
months, by A. Monrosr, Academy, north-west 
corner of Eighth and Market strects, Philadelphia. 
Terms very moderate—success guarantced. 
A. MONROSE begs leave to inform his friends and 
the public, that owing to the unprecedented patronage 
with which he has been favoured, he has removed ta 
more spacious rooms at the above location. 
By his New Conversation System, unsurpassed in 
ease, efficiency and uniform success, the pupil speaks 
and composes French from the first lesson, the gram- 
matical principles being scientifically arranged and 
immediately illustrated by conversation. 
Unlike most other systems which burdens the mem. 
ory with phrases and abstract rules, his system leaves 
the pupil to the free use of his intellectual powers. 
Conscious of its cficicncy, A. Monrose invites every 
one desirous of acquiring the French Language tho. 
roughly, and in the shortest possible time, to take a 
few trial lessons free of charge. 
Ladies Classes mect from 9 tu 12 a. m. and from 3 
to5 p.m. Gentlemen’s from 7 to 9 a. m.and from 5 to 
10 p. m. Juvenile classes from 12 to 1 and 5 to 6 p. a. 
the lessons being from 1 to 2 hours duration. 
French pupils have free admittance to his classes in 
PENMANsHIP; the system of which is already well 
known, as one imparting in a very short time (let the 
hand be ever so cramped) a bold, and elegant style of 
writing : masterly improvements arc submitted to visi- 
ters, 
Rererences.—B. W. Richards, Thos. Cadwal. 
adcr, Chas. Ingersoll, Jr., A. F. Smith, Esq., Henry 
Paker, and D. P. Brown, Esqs. As well as all his for. 
mer pupils. : | 
feb. 11—tf. 
AWRENCEVILLE CLASSICAL AND COM. 
MERCIAL SCHOOL, between Princeton and 
Trenton, N. J. Boys are admitted into this Institu- 
tion, who are between the age of six and fourteen. 
The Summer Session will commence on the Ist of 
May. Circulars, exhibiting the plan of the school, 
Terms &c. may be had of the Rev. Wm. W. Phil- 


No. 22 South Fourth street, Philadelphia, of A. G. 
Cochran, Esq. New Orleans, or by TERT the sub- 


| A. H. PHILLIP 
feb. Lawrenceville, N. J 


ufacture of sickles, informed us, that the — 


the melting influence of the cross be felt, let . 


utriusque testimenti, et ad philologicum Sacram et pro- . 
fanum utilissimum maximeque neccssarium, 35 vols. | 


Sacra est magna Et parve ac Selectissimis Hebrewo- 


Levi*Gerson, R. La.dice Gaom, R. Jaschaice, Et Notis ~ 
ex Authore quem Baal Turim Vacant, Collectis quibus | 
textus grammiattice Et historici illustratur Studio fido 


sale at the Bible Warchouse, No. 22 South Fourth . 


CARTER, Theological, and Classical — 


ment the following ; 90 baskets Superior Fresh Sweet. 


Hams, Dried Beef, Bologua Saurages, and Smoked ' 


VISIT TO THE SINGING CAVE. 
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